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FRIENDS’ CALENDAR. 


A daily Calendar makes a most fitting and appropriate gift. 
It is a daily reminder of the giver, throughout the entire year. 
Moreover, while elegant and useful, it is inexpensive. The 
Friends’ Calendar for 1888, is a handsome design 9x12 inches, 
with a portrait of George Fox, a picture of his home, and a 
tablet containing a slip for each day in the year, with helpful 
uotations from Friends’ writin Price 50 cents; 12 for 
.00, Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


FRIENDS’ PRINTING Houss, 8. W. Cor. 6th and ARCH. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 11, 18. 





A LECTU RE 


For the benefit of 


FRIENDS’ HOME FOR CHILDREN, 


Will be delivered at the Church N. E. Cor. Broad and Master 
Streets, by J. Henry Smyth, D. D., on “ Mistakes in Life,” 


Second month 16th, 1888 at 8 o'clock. 


No charge is made for admission, but a collection will be 
taken up for the Home. 


This Home is managed by Friends and Friendly people in the 
interest of the poor, negiected children, without regard to creed 
or nationality. There are at present 25 inmates of the home, and 


the managers appeal to the generosity of all who have the good 
of the cause at heart. 


FRIENDS’ LIBRARY LECTURES. 


The Lectuse Committee of the Library Association of Friends 
announce the following lecturers to appear in the Second Course 
to be delivered for the benefit of the Library. 

SECOND MonTH 15TH. 


Prof. CHAS. 8S. DOLLEY, M. D., University of Pa. 
“A SUMMER AMONG THE BAHAMAS.” With Illustrations. 
THIRD MONTH 8TH. 


Prof. ROBT. ELLIS THOMPSON, University of Pa. 


*“ TRELAND.” 
THIRD MONTH 28TH. 


Prof. JAMES MACALISTER, Supt. Public Schools 
of Philadelphia. 
“THE ART OF ETCHING.” 


These Lectures will be delivered in the Lecture room of 
Friends’ Central School, Race St. above 15th, Philadelphia. 


(JOURSE OF SEVEN LECTURES 


——TO BE DELIVERED IN THE—— 


HALL OF THE ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS, 


BROAD AND CHERRY STREETS, PHILA. 


THIRD-DAY, 2D MONTH 2lsrT. 


Prof. ROBERT W. ROGERS, Haverford College. 


“The Results of Assyrian Investigation chiefly as Affccting 
the Old Testament. 


THIRD-DAY, 3D MONTH 6TH. ’ 
GEORGE VAUX, Jr., Philadelphia. 
‘Camera Sketches in the Far West.”’ 
THIRD-DAY, 30 MONTH 20TH. 
HENRY C. McCOOK, Philadelphia. 
“Baby Life of Spiderlings.”” With Illustrations. 
THIRD-DAY, 4TH MONTH 8D 


Prof. J. RENDELL HARRIS, Haverford College. 
Subject to be announced. 


LECTURES BEGIN AT 8 P. M. 


Tickets can be obtained from any of the officers, or at the 
rooms of the Institute, 1316 Filbert street; the Friends’ Book- 


store, 304 Arch street; —— Free Library ees 
Friends’ Book Association, S W. Cor. 15th and Race streets; o 
at the Hall on the evening of the Lecture. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


1 he stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that unu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest m the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LANDRETHS' 
Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price List of 


=-GARDEN +:SEEDS:- 


‘J. Send your address on a postal card for a copy of 
it) R E vy) 


For 1888 mailed free to all applicants. Address D. Lan- | 


dreth & Sons, Seed Growers and Merchants, Philadelphia, 
Penna. (Mention this paper). 


AMOS HILLBORN & Co., 


Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, Dinine Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im. 
plements, Seeds and Fertili-. 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety, 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertij- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
at interest to every utilitarian 
see the establishment. If you 
cannot get here, write for wants, 


f ‘ Iam in communication with ali 


“meee §=«the Agricultural implement buil. 
WS a eg ders in the U. 8. 

AYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
QUEEN «00.924 Siisos, 


SPECTACLES, 
Mh ee) 
OPER A,MARINE & 
SPY GLASSES 
TRANSITS,LEVELS 
Oe ee eal a 16 
MICROSCOPES, 
MAGIC LANTERNS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC & 
loll a ba) ale 
Cee nel ea akg 
DESCRIPTION 
CHEMICALS ETC. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 


Joppine ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. TENTH STREET, PHILADA, 


R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 


Residence, 404 N. 82d St. 


A true and — Soap for Babies, 
Children or Persons of Delicate Skin. 


FRIC —FIVE THOUSAND MILES 
rom Philadelphia grows the stately 
palm tree, producing a beautiful orange- 
colored fruit, rich in oil of the most healing 
nature for burns, scalds or bruises. 

We buy the best of this oil and make our 
PALM TOILET SOAP entirely of it. When 
the Soap is made it contains many of the 
healing properties of the oil. 

For Persons of Delicate Skin and Children, 
some of our friends say it is the best Toilet 
Soap in the world. Price $1.25 per dozen, 


532 St. John St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
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HOME-LIKE COTTAGE, CLOSE TO THE 1 
ocean, With modern conveniences, airy, roomy rooms, and | 
a carefully kept table. Terms reasonable. Friends’ Meeting in | 
building First-days, at1030a.m. M. F. PASCHALL, | 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH THIRTEENTH. 


Z 
4 


SrPSeagrax-P 


es 
= 


| 
171 S. CAROLINA AVE., ATLANTIC CITY. 


] | TANTED 
as private » swedahaheme, day or night, inside, or some posi- 


tion of trust. Best reference. Please address B., Office FRIENDs’ 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 921 Arch St. 


A WIDOW, A FRIEND AND A 


housekeeper wants situation. 
Post-office, New Jersey. 


T° RENT.—THE RESIDENCE 421 N. SIXTH 


Street. The owner reserving a small suite of rooms. Apply 
on the premises. 


v WARTHMORE. For Rent Furnished, a pleasant 
12-room, Queen Anne Cottage adjoining college, with one 
acre Of ground, young fruit, excellent water, with all modern 
improvements. Will rent cheap to desirable tenant. Address 
Or Magill & Williams, DAVID SCANNELL, 
North 7th St. 814 Arch Street. 


FRIEND WISHES POSITION AS HOUSE- 
keeper or companion. Address M., FRIENDS’ INTELLIGEN- 
921 Arch Street, Phila. 


PRACTICAL 


Address M. Allen, Camden 


4 


CER AND JOURNAL, 


OR RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 


good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 


M ASSAGE AND SWEDISH MOVEMENTS. 
A. BENTZEL, M. G. D., 3838 Baring St., Phila. Specialty: 
Indige sstion, Insomnia. Lady Assistant. Instruction. 


h ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, F a. a 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


“ADIES” . “FINE SH OES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden S8t., Phila. 


ge ‘Hl OOL PRINTING, circulars, catalogues, pro- 

grammes, note-heads, bill-heads, reports, numbered books, 
etc. Call and see samples of these that we havedone and are do- 
ing for numerous Friends’ schools and colleges. Orders by mail 
will be promptly filled. 

FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE, 
8. W. Cor. SIXTH AND ARCH Sts. 

Entrance on Sixth St. Take Elevator. * 


ON STANTLY ON HAND 


—AN ASSORTMENT OF— 


PRICES 
REASONABLE, 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES 


SUITABLE FOR 


PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE GARMENTS. 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR, 109 N 


Lyp1a * MURPRY, 


. 10TH STREET, Philada 


PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 80 YEARS. 


537 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


—Situation by responsible man, such | 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
A so a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build- 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 


Swarthmore, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa, 
Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLsy, Principal, address, (during vaca 
tion), Media, Pa. 


Or to 
THOMAS P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


Ftenps' A CADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 13th, 1887. Terme for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


(QHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 


SAMUEL C, CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 
Cheppeqme Instliate, N, Y. 


| BING TON FRIENDS’ BOARDING and DA Y 
School near Jenkintown, Pa., Bound Brook R. R. Ten 
miles from Philadelphia. 

Second term begins First month 30th, 1888. Courses will be 
arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to prepare 
pupils for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $165 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $45. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. ToMLINSON, Principal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec., 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


“The u use se of ‘the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. §@3"When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this paper.~“@Ba 
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Anssiabien of Friends to Promote ‘the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


OFFICERS. 
JlowaRp M. Jenxrns, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
Sanaug J. Asn, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 
Lypra A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., 
ifenry M. LAING, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


Phila. 


Executive CoMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, Pa.; Mary Ana Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschall, 
Doylestown, Pa. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
Those are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 


HISTORY OF THE SCHOOLS, 

Both these schools have been in existence since the 
carly years of the work of colored education in the South, 
soon after the close of the war. The Aiken School was be- 
gun in 1868, with the support of the Germantown, (Phila- 
dclpbia) Branch of the Freedmen’s Union Commission (of 
which Sarah F. Corlies was Secretary, and Elizabeth Dor- 
sey, Treasurer.) In later years it was sustained almost en- 
tirely by the exertions of Martha Schofield. In 1886, how- 
ever, finding the burden of its support too great, she made 
au appeal to the Yearly Meetings of Friends, in Philadel- 
puia and New York, for aid, and as part of the response to 
this appeal, this Association was organized at Philadel- 
phia, in Sixth month, 1886. 

The Aiken Schoo] has a valuable property (largely ac- 
cumulated by Martha Schofield), which has been placed in 
the hands of a Board of Trustees. A beginning has been 
made in the formation of an endowment fund. 

The school at Mt. Pleasant was established in the First 
month, 1866, in charge of Cornelia Hancock, under the su- 
pervision and with the support of the “ Friends’ Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, for the Aid and Elevation of the 
Freedmen,” and was maintained for a number of years by 
that excellent organization. In late years, however, its 
funds have been raised, from year to year, almost entirely 
by Henry M. Laing, Treasurer of the Association, who like 
M. Schofield, found this tax upon him too great. 


CHARACTER OF THE SCHOOLS. 

The Aiken School had last year 270 pupils, divided into 
nine classes, with eight instructors. This year, the attend- 
ance is larger, and an additional teacher is employed. 
There are, this year, about 300, of whom 40 are boarding 
students. Members of the highest class are prepared to 
become teachers. All are taught industries,—the girls be- 
ing taught to cut, make, and mend garments, etc.; the 
boys instructed in printing, carpentry, and many details 
of labor about the school property. 

The Mt. Pleasant School had last year about 100 pupils, 
with three teachers. They average somewhat younger 
than those at Aiken. The instruction of this school has 
been carried on for two years in a church, granted free of 


charge for the purpose, the school building having been 
demolished by a storm in the summer of 1885. (A special 
fund for rebuilding has been partly raised.) 


THE NEED FOR CONTINUED AID. 


Those engaged in the work of instructing the colored 
people appeal to us to continue a measure of aid. While 
some progress has been made in establishing public schools 
in the South, they are yet very insufficient. The school 
term in South Carolina averages not over three months in 
the year, and the schools themselves are too few, and sel- 
dom well provided in any particular. To withdraw from 
the field yet, seems like abandoning the colored people, in 
the very midst of the work for their elevation. Moreover, 
it is evident that for years to come there will be great need 
of schools which will do more than provide mere book in- 
struction ,—will, in addition to this, give practical training 
in habits of honest and orderly industry. Such work as 
this is done by these schools, and they are fully entitled to 
the confidence and help of all who are interested in the 
welfare of the hitherto unfortunate colored people. Money 
sent them is used with the utmost economy, and is made to 
yield the best possible maximum of results. The funds 
supplied by the Association go only to the compensation of 
teachers, and so far have not been sufficient for that pur- 
pose. The students either support themselves, or are other- 
wise aided. 

*,* THe ASSOCIATION EARNESTLY APPEALS TO THOSE 
INTERESTED FOR AID TO ITS FUNDS, 


Statement of 


Henry 


Seventh 


M. Laing, Treasurer, to 


month 


1, 1887. 


RECEIPTS. 

received per Edward H. Magill, ° 

Henry M. Laing, Treas., 

Cc halkley Styer, 

E. 8. Parry, 

Sarih H. Pei irce, 

George L. Maris, . 

Sarah A. Wildman, 

E. B. Passmore, . 

8. R.Coale, . ° 

Ellen P. Haines, . . 

Howard M. Jenkins, 

Sarah J. Ash 

Lydia Se hofie ld, 

Priscilla T. Spe: akman, 

George T. Atkinson, 

Louisa J. Roberts, 

J. M. Truman, Jr.,. ‘ 

Wilmington Friends, . 

J. & M. Yeatman, 

Wm. Lloyd, 

John Comly, 

A Friend, 

Thomas Doane, 

Sarah C, Fox, 


. $1,821 16 
EXPENDITURES. 
Cash paid for Books and Postals, 
os to _ Schofield for salaries at 
Aikin, 8 
Cash paid to % D. Munro for salaries at Mt. 
Pleasant, 8. C. 


4 50 
1,025 00 
700 00 $1,729 50 


Balance, . ; : ; . “ $ 


HENRY M. LAING 
30 N. Turrp St., Puiia. 
Smad Sizth month 30, 1887. 


91 66 


WEST PHILADELPHIA BARGAINS FOR SALE. 


HREE-STORY double house, thirteen rooms, 
modern conveniences, porches, plenty fruit and 
shade trees. Lot, 50x 150 feet. For full par- 
ticulars apply to J. F. GREEN, 112 South goth St. 
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THE END OF LIFE. | 
WE live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 

And he whose heart beats quickest lives the longest : 
Lives in one hour more than in years do some 

Whose fat blood sleeps as it slips along their veins. 
Life is but a means unto an end; that end, 
Beginning, means and end to all things,—God ; 

The dead have all the glory of the world. 


—PHILIP JAMES BAILEY. 


THE EYE OF GOD.’ 
A rew verses from Psalm xxxii. were read, and after- 
ward the address as follows: 

Iam going to speak to you of the verses that I 
have last read: ‘I will instruct thee and teach thee 
in the way which thou shalt go: I will guide thee 
with mine eye. Be ye not as. the horse, or as the 
mule, which have no understanding: whose mouth 
must be held in with bit and bridle, least they come 
near unto thee.” 

Whatever relation there may be between us and 
the inferior animals, we find in them the type of hu- 
manity. Three types seem to be referred to here. 
There are the beasts that are not held in, and per- 
haps cannot be. There are those which are made 
serviceable and held in the right way by careful 
guidance and constant restraint, like the horse and 
mule, with bit and bridle. There are those like the 
dog of noble breed, that looks into his master’s eye 
and takes his direction from that eye, and knows 
without voice or gesture whither the master would 
have him and what his master would have him do. 
There are corresponding types among men. There 
are those whom we deem incorrigible. I do not be- 
lieve that they are so. I do not believe that any hu- 
man being is incorrigible by the might and love of 
the Creator, or will be incorrigible when that might 
and love are incarnated as they ought to be and will 
be one day in the Church of Christ. There are those 
who will go right, who will do what they ought to do 
by the help of the bit and the bridle. They need the 
restraint and guidance of rule and law. There are 
those whom the eye of God guides,—not that they 
are above law, not that they set aside law, but what 
the mere legal servants do because they are afraid of 
not doing, these do because they love to do it. 

The eye of God! We believe in God, but not as 
if he were only in the past or in heaven. He is not 


1 An Address delivered by A. P. Peabody, D.D., on a recent oc- 
casion in Boston, and reported for the Christian Register. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 1 


1, 1888. 


JOURNAL. 
Vol. XVI. No. 785. 


in the creeds and. catechisms or in the Bible, but 
here and everywhere, now and always, with you and 
me. His eye is upon our ways, upon our souls; and 
we may look into that eye. We know, or may know, 
on What that eye rests with pleasure, on what it rests 
with pity, on what it rests with condemnation ; 
and we can, if we will, always do the things that 
please him, and can make his good pleasure our con- 
stant motive, our rule of duty, our reason for doing 
and for not doing, and still more for being and for 
not being. We can shape ourselves under the eye of 
God as he would have us. His eye, we know, rests 
with pleasure on all that rightfully gives us pleasure ; 
on all the bright and happy and festive side of life; 
on all that refreshes and recreates; on all that can 
give us new strength for duty, or can bind more 
closely the bonds of family kindred or friendship ; 
on all that gives joy to which there can be no coun- 
terpoise of regret or sorrow. In everything which 
we enjoy, let us feel that we are doubly glad if it is 
under our Father’s eye, if we are following the direc- 
tion of that eye in the pursuit of fit pleasuresand en- 
joyments, and especially in the diffusion of pleasure 
and enjoyment among those whom he would have 
us make happy. For he would have us ministers of 
gladness, joy-givers,even as he himself is the uni- 
versal joy-giver. 

But how does he look on those slight beginnings 
of moral wrong and evil, on those first timid tenta- 
tive steps in the way of transgression, the beginnings 
in which he sees, as we are prone not to see, the bitter 
ending or noending; the first steps which, in his eye, 
are steps down a declivity that will lead to utter 
ruin? Oh, if we could read the glance of that all-see- 
ing eye on those early turnings aside from purity and 
soberness and right ; if we could feel the infinite pity 
with which he regards what seem to us but slight 
misdoings,—we should dread the first steps, the first 
thoughts, above all, the first heart movements in the 
way of wrong and evil. Let us then, whenever there 
is that movement of soul or thought, feel the divine 
pity resting on us,—a pity rising from the assurance 
of what these things will surely issue in, what they 
inevitably tend to, and must necessarily produce. 

In our social relations, let us take God’s view, who 
we believe, looks with equal eye on all, who has love 
and kindness and long-suffering for those with whom 
we are prone to be impatient, who looks with tender- 
ness where we are prone to anger and resentment, 
who has unchanging love where we are prone to be 
influenced by party feeling or dissension, and to look 
with jealousy, suspicion, and dislike. Would we only 
endeavor to take God’s view of those among whom 














we dwell,and among whom our daily intercourse 
lies, how gentle, how patient, how earnest in all good 
works and kind offices, how averse from everything 
that could give offense should we be! How would 
our social lives be refined, filled with love and mercy, 
bearing peaceful and blessed fruits ! 

In fine, as regards the whole way of duty, if we 
look upon it as something which we are forced to do 
because we are afraid not to do it, if we look upon 
virtue as a constraint, and upon conscience as a hard 
master, we may be kept from evil; but we shall lose 
all the joy there is in right-doing. But, if the eye of 
God directs us in our own consciousness, in our daily 
ways, and rests on those paths in which he would 
have us go, then those are ways of joy,—of ever-in- 
creasing joy, of a joy which shall wax fullerand fuller, 
until it shall have its consummation in his more in- 
timate presence, when we shall see him, as it were, 
face to face. 

The eye of God! We have what may bring that 
eye very close to us in him who bore God’s image, in 
him in whose humanity we behold all of the divine 
that can exist in human form. I think that we all 
know how Christ, if he were on earth, would walk 
among us, on what his eye would rest with love, with 
approval, with pity, with condemnation ; and we may 
follow him. And, if we follow him, we are walking 
with God. If we live as we know he would have us 
live; if we make his presence as we have it in this 
sacred record, a real presence to us, and think that 
he is really walking among us, as he is in spirit and 
in his undying love,—I am sure that the eye of God 
in Christ will make and keep us as God would have 
us. I do wish that all controversy with regard to 
Christ could be merged in the one thought of his 
divine humanity, and in the presence of God with us 
in that humanity. Oh, if we will but follow him, if 
we will but make him our way and truth and life, we 
shall know him as we can in no other way. We shall 
know him as we should not know him had we the 
eye of omniscience for what we call his nature and 
his offices. The only worthy way in which we can 
know him is by following him, by looking into his 
eye, and making that our director in life. Thus to 
know him is blessedness here on earth ; thus to know 
him is life everlasting. This gives us guidance day by 
day. This knits our spirit unto his spirit. May God 
guide us by his eye, and lead us on and up to that 
home in heaven where that eye shall ever rest on us, 
as our eyes shall be ever turned to him! 


M. Wiecyk has observed that the workmen in 
the petroleum-mines of the Carpathians, having to 
breathe an air contaminated with various hydrocar- 
bons, carbonic acid and oxide, and sulphureted 
hydrogen, are not rarely subject to asphyxia. They 
are also exposed to tingling in the ears, dazzling, 
beating of the arteries of the head, syncopes, and hal- 
lucinations of usually an agreeable character. The 
respiration of petroleum-vapors induces, at first, feel- 
ings of lightness in the breast and greater freedom in 
breathing, but in the end, palpitations and general 
weakness. The rareness of consumption and infec- 
tions and epidemic diseases among the workmen is 
remarked upon. 
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LETTER FROM SAMUEL COMFORT. 

[A friend has sent us the manuscript of an old letter from 
Samuel Comfort, of Bucks county, without date, but writ- 
ten many years ago. It will, doubtless, be of interest to 
many readers.—Eps. | 

Ir bas come into my mind to write to thee and open 
a correspondence with onein whom I feel a deep and 
abiding interest, as, I believe, I also do in all who love 
the Truth and desire so to live and act as to stand 
approved in the sight of the Great and Almighty 
Being who knows all our hearts and to whom we are 
all accountable. Though we may feel poor and weak, 
not able to do any good thing, cannot see that we 
have ever done any good thing, and with the apos- 
tle can say,in me, that is, in my flesh, dwelleth no 
good thing, yet if we can appeal to the Searcher of 
hearts in the language of another apostle, ‘ Lord, 
thou knowest all things, thou knowest that I love 
thee,” we may receive a qualification and commission 
from time to time, to feed his lambs and his sheep. 
And not only so; but also when commanded to 
judge, or smite the mount of Esau, the first nature or 
birth that exalteth itself in its own strength and will 
and wisdom, which cannot inherit the promise, they 
not being made to it. That is not first which is spir- 
itual, but that which is natural, and afterwards that 
which is spiritual. To this second birth, or birth of 
the spirit, the promises and blessings belong. Thou 
knowest these things better than I can tell thee, 
but yet I feel sympathy with thee in thy trials and 
exercises on account of the state of things amongst 
some of thy fellow-members and in the business 
meetings. Had little David gone against the giant 
in Saul’s armor, the giant would, in all probability, 
have maintained his ground, but he could not stand 
before the power of the God of Israel, though the 
humble, confiding little David came against him in 
such simple armor as he that was clothed in a coat 
of mail despised. 

The things that were written aforetime, were 
written for our learning; and [ have been instructed 
by the account of Moses when he saw the oppression 
his brethren were subjected to, he undertook to re- 
lieve them and also to set matters to rights among 
his brethren—all this, too, in his own strength with- 
out any commission—but he found he was subjecting 
himself to difficulty, and doing them no good. I have 
no doubt he often remembered his futile attempt and 
profited by it; for when he was about to be commis 
sioned and sent, he was not forward to undertake it, 
and made excuses, and after his doubtings and ex- 
cuses were removed and he went, how careful he 
was not to attempt to do or say anything in the work 
or service he was sent to accomplish, but only as he 
was immediately instructed from time to time. Thus 
the deliverance of his brethren from their oppressors 
and taskmasters was brought about by Moses wait- 
ing for, and being obedient to, the word of the Lord 
to him. 

The dealings of the Most High towards Israel as 
recorded in the Scriptures, may be useful and in- 
structive to the Christian traveler. And I as fully 
believe that the accounts of His dealings with them 
and towards them as really and truly (and I may say 


















literally) took place, as certainly as there ever was 
such a people as the Israelites or nation of the Jews, 
or Egyptians, or Canaanites, or any other people or 
nations mentioned in the Scripture records. 


What a lively figure is to be found in Israel (to 
whom the promises were made) being brought out 
and delivered from their oppressors and taskmasters 
and the many plagues that were brought upon them 
before they would let Israel go; and they would not 
fully consent to let Israel go and worship the Lord as 
he might require of them, until the first-born of 
Pharaoh and the Egyptians, their oppressors and 
taskmasters that held them in bondage,—until the 
first-born of all these was slain. Is not self and our 
own will the first-born of all the oppressors of the 
seed of God in the soul to which the promises are 
made? And while these live and rule, is not the soul 
oppressed and kept in bondage under them? Could 
Israel ever have had possession of Canaan whilst the 
old inhabitants of the land remained in it unsub- 
dued? And could Israel have driven out and dispos- 
sessed the old inhabitants if the Lord had not helped 
them? And inasmuch as Israel outwardly could not 
remove the old inhabitants of the land out of their 
way without help superior to their own, so no more 
can we, or any of us,subdue or remove the old inhab- 
itants in us out of the way without Divine aid, or 
know the seed or second birth to which the promises 
are made to be brought into spiritual Canaan—to pos- 
sess and inherit it. Why should any doubt these 
things? It is given to me to testify to the truth and 
verity of these things without doubt or hesitation ; 
and I believe it is given to theealso. And one end 
of my writing thus to thee may be to hold up thy 
hands and to assure thee that thou art not alone 
though some cavil and doubt. 

An apostle testitied “the law is a shadow of good 
things to come.” Passing then from the old to the 
new covenant dispensation—from the law to the Gos- 
pel—we still find figures and shadows used, earthly 
things to represent heavenly things—heavenly things 
likened unto earthly things even by Him who was 
greater than Moses. The body of Jesus which was 
visible, may serve as a figure of the divine and spirit- 
ual body which is invisible in its conception and 
gradual growth from stature to stature until it grew 
up to a state of perfect manhood. And the death of 
his visible body on the cross may represent the nat- 
ural man or life of self which must be given up to the 
cross, not that any man take it from us, but self and 
our own will must be offered up to the will of God— 
must die—before there can be a glorious resurrection 
of the new life in man. We must be unclothed of 
self before we can be clothed upon with Christ; the 
first nature or old man with his deeds must be sub- 
jected and give place, or yield up possession, before 
the new man after Christ Jesus can take possession 
of the heart. No cross, no crown; no dying to self, 
no living to God. 

The conception of the body of Jesus by the over- 
shadowing of the power of the Most High is a figure 
or lively representation of the conception of the di- 
vine life or birth of the Spirit in the soul. And we may 
be instructed by the fact that the full assent of the 
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Virgin Mary was given before it took place. “Be it 
with me according to thy word”— in which very 
moment the prediction was effected. So also that 
there is no power but that of the Most High over- 
shadowing the soul can cause a conception of the 
divine life to take place, and that the full assent of 
the soul is requisite, and when fully given the blessed 
new creation is begun. 

The body of Jesus that was born of the virgin 
Mary, though miraculously conceived, yet was no 
more the son of God than was the body of Adam, 
which was entirely the product of the Almighty 
Creator without any human agency. It was the in- 
dwelling of the Spirit of the Heavenly Father, and 
the perfect subjection and obedience of all pertaining 
to the body of Jesus that made him the beloved Son 
of God in whom the Father was well pleased, and 
said, “ Hear ye him.” Thus the Lord Jesus became 
one with his Heavenly Father and prayed for those 
he had given him: “Holy Father, keep through 
thine own name, those whom thou hast given me, 
that they may be one, as we are.” ‘“ Neither pray I 
for these alone, but for them also which shall believe 
on me through their word ; that they may all be one 
as thou, Father, art in me and I in thee, that they 
also may be one in us.” ‘And the glory which thou 
gavest me I have given them; that they may be one, 
even as we are one; lin them and thou in me, that 
they may be made perfect in one; and that the world 
may know that thou hast sent me, and hast loved 
them as thou hast lovedme. Father, I will that they 
also, whom thou hast given me, be with me where I 
am; that they may behold my glory which thou hast 
given me: for thou lovedst me before the foundation 
of the world.” 

I reverently believe in the account given in the 
Scriptures of the Lord Jesus, the blessed and perfect 
pattern and example, and that he was that prophet 
the Lord promised to raise up and put His words in 
his mouth, and he should speak whatsoever the Lord 
commanded him; that the Jews killed the body of 
Jesus on the cross, but they did not kill the Christ, 
the life in him which was and is the light of the 
world ; and that it pleased the Father to raise up the 
body of Jesus from the dead on the third day asa 
holy confirmation that he was the promised Messiah 
whom the Father had raised up and sent into the 
world. I may adopt the language of an apostle in 
his defense before Agrippa and some others? “ Why 
should it be thought a thing incredible with you, 
that God should raise the dead?” Verily, there is 
nothing too hard for Omnipotence. Surely his 
power is sufficient to accomplish whatever he in in- 
finite wisdom may see meet to be done. I had no 
thought of writing such a doctrinal epistle when I 
began to write, but could not come sooner to a satis- 
factory conclusion. 

We are all favored with usual health, and in love 
to thee and thine, remain, thy friend, 

Samvet Comrort. 


Sucu as are thy habitual thoughts, such also will 
be the character of thy mind; for the soul is dyed 
by. the thoughts.—Marcus AURELIUS. 


WHAT DID THEY TEACH? 


[The Western Friend, (Wilburite Orthodox) published at 
Varck, Kansas, in its issue for First month, sets forth in a 
particularly clear and vigorous article, the ground upon 
which Fox and Penn built, and upon which the Society of 
Friends organized. The following portion will be edifying, 
no doubt, to our readers.—Eps. INTELLGENCER AND JOUR- 
NAL.] r 
Georce Fox affirms with a positiveness and di- 
rectness of assertion not made for any other event 
in his whole life, that the doctrine of the Inward 
Light was opened to him by immediate revelation. 
He says “the Lord God opened to me by his invisi- 
ble power how every man was enlightened by the di- 
vine light of Christ.” Paul, the great apostle to the 
Gentiles, certified that the gospel he preached was 
not received from man, “neither was he taught it but 
by the revelation of Jesus Christ.” So, like Paul, 
George Fox affirms that he “saw” the same great 
doctrine of the inward revelation of the Gospel “in 
the pure opening of the light, without the help of any 
man; neither did I then know where to find it in 
the Scriptures—for I saw in the light and Spirit which 
was before the Scriptures.” 

When he went forth on his mission he affirms 
that “the Lord God and his Son Jesus Christ sent 
him,” with a commandment to “turn people to that 
inward light.” He says “I saw that as they received 
Christ Jesus in his light he would give power to be- 
come the sons of God.” “I directed them to Christ 
the true Teacher within;” “tothe divine light of 
Christ and his Spirit in their hearts ;” “to the light 
in all your consciences;” “to the measure of the 
Spirit in themselves by which they might be turned 
from darkness to light;”—such is the language in 
which George Fox reports his own sermons all along 
through his Journal. 

So steadfast through his life, in his doctrine was 
he, that when he died the ministers of the Second- 
day Morning’s Meeting in London, in their address 
to the Society on his death, said of him, “ He was in 
his testimony as a fixed star in the firmament of 
God’s power.” 

So universally was this known and accepted by all 
Friends in that day and time, that when the whole 
Society was mourning the death of George Fox, Wil- 
liam Penn, in a testimony which was published as a 
preface to Fox’s Journal, makes this universal accept- 
ance the ground for one of the most touching appeals 
for Friends to continue faithful in its profession to 
be found in the history of the Society. He says: 

“And now, Friends, you that profess to walk in 
the way this blessed man was sent of God to turn us 
into, suffer I beseech you the word of exhortation, 
as well fathers, as children and elders, as young men. 
The glory of this day and foundation of the hope 
that has not made us ashamed since we were a peo- 
ple you know is that blessed principle of light and life of 
Christ which we profess and direct all people to as the 
great instrument and agent of man’s conversion to God.” 

. “in the feeling of the motions of this principle 
we drew near to the Lord and waited to be prepared by 
it. This being the testimony the man of God was 
sent to declare and leave amongst us and we having 
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embraced the same as the merciful visitation of God 
to us, the word of exhortation at this time is that 
we continue to be found in the way of this testimony 
with all zeal and integrity, and so much the more by 
how much the day draweth near.” 

Of the ministers who had gone before George 
Fox, William Penn in his “ Rise and Progress,” says: 
“Which of them all ever directed men to a divine 
principle or agent placed of God in man to help him, 
and how to know it and wait to feel its power? Some 
of them have indeed spoke of the spirit, and the 
operations of it to sanctification and performance of 
worship to God, but where and how to find it was 
yet a mystery reserved for this further degree of ref- 
ormation.” 

Revealed to George Fox, as the divine plan to 
bring the benefits of the death of Christ within the 
reach and capacity of every man, his mission, asa 
minister and reformer, which the Lord so marvel- 
ously blessed, was to turn people to this inward light 
as Christ’s power by which they might intelligently 
and with assurance know the salvation of Christ to 
be wrought in them. So far-reaching was the effect 
in Christian experience, and on Christian doctrines, 
of the reception of this inward light that it had the 
force of a new gospel in thatday and time. William 
Penn not only said that, “it was the glory of that 
day and the foundation of the hope” of those who 
received it, but that it was “ the corner stone,” “a fun- 
damental principle,” “the root of the tree of doctrine,” 
making it far the most important doctrine in their 
system of faith. And Robert Barclay, (prop. vi. sec. 
xi.,) says, “This doctrine if well weighed will be 
found to be the foundation of christianity, salvation, and 
assurance.” 

To George Fox and the people gathered by his 
ministry, the Inward Light was no mere “ influence 
of the Spirit.” It was as they gaw it in the lighta 
divine something in man that always “made for right- 
eousness ;” ‘‘ not an accident as most men ignorantly 
understand, but a real spiritual substance” are the 
words of Robert Barclay. And William Penn, with 
fine exactness of language, says of the ministry of 
George Fox, “he labored much to bottom the people 
upon the principle and principal Christ Jesus, the 
Light of the World that by bringing them to some- 
thing that was of God in themselves they might the 
better know and judge him and themselves.” This 
divine light the “something,” “the spiritual sub- 
stance” was the “great agent,” “instrument,” or 
“ principle,” by and through which communion and 
all spiritual relation was established and carried on 
between God as a spirit and the soul of man as a 
spirit. As such it was the immediate source of every 
grace and work in salvation. 


There are great truths that pitch their shining tents 
Outside our walls, and though but dimly seen 
In the gray dawn, they will be manifest 
When the light widens into perfect day. 
—LONGFELLOW. 
Lire’s cares are many, but a cheerful spirit over- 
comes them all; and contentment makes a Paradise 


of earth.—B. W. 8. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
“ THE LAW OF THE LORD IS PERFECT.” 


Tue language, “The Lord’s spirit will not always 
strive with man,” implies that a condition may be- 
fall mankind where the human soul becomes so utter- 
ly reprobate that the germ of devotional feeling 
ceases to prompt to ask for divine favor; so com- 
pletely actuated is it by long indifference, that im- 
portunity has become impossible; as in the case of 
Felix when reasoned with of righteousness, temper- 
ance, and judgment, bis answer was, “Go thy way 
for this time. at a more convenient season I will call 
for thee.” We do not read that he ever had anoth- 
er opportunity. Christ has been the life of God’s 
people through all time, and as such, many, yes very 
many, have truly seen their day and rejoiced there- 
in. It was their life. They were born of God. Christ 
lived in them. If it had not been so they would 
have been reprobates, for those who do not know of 
this union, this new birth, are reprobates, strangers, 
outcasts to true enjoyment and happiness, whose 
hearts are unannealed without having had the Re- 
finer’s fire kindled within them. 

How essential then that we elect God’s “ portion,” 
a measure given to every one, and become subser- 
vient thereto, that a more spiritual dispensation may 
be introduced, that our experience may be a contin- 
ual growth in the inward work of divine grace. This 
“ portion” or spirit in man, quickened by the inspir- 
ation of the Almighty, receives its understanding, 
which is never withheld unless we are unprepared to 
receive it. The Lord is not always with us, i. e., he 
does not at all times make us conscious of his pres- 
ence, and it is in the interim that we are liable and 
prone to fall into temptation, to submit to the power 
of reasoning, and become discouraged, because of 
these seasons of apparent desertion. Like the He- 
brews in the absence of their Law-giver on Mount 
Sinai, who constained Aaron to prepare the golden 
calf that they might obtain deliverance from their 
Egyptain bondage, we fail to recognize the place of 
refuge and of strength, and in the great anxiety to be 
active, yield to the promptings of the imagination, 
whence come all manner of vageries, in which we 
reckon the state of quietude and waiting as death to 
the soul, and activity, the only sure means by which 
primitive Christianity may be regained. 

The adoption of this as a truth soon gives it ready 
acceptance, and the query, “ How shall we revive 
our faith and growth?” ere long is presented for so- 
lution. “ All these are the begining of sorrow ;” “ But 
he that shall endure unto the end shall be saved.” 
“ Blessed are those servants whom the Lord, when he 
cometh, shall find watching. Verily, I say unto you, 
that he shall gird himself and make them to sit 
down to meat and will come forth and serve them.” 
Again, itis implied in this injunction, that the Lord 
withdraws his presence, leaving them to persevere, 
and not become discouraged by delay, for it is in this 
passive state of patience and long suffering that we 
will become enabled to obtain through that Egyptian 
passage, the heritage of Jacob. ‘ Watch, therefore, 
for ye know not in what hour your Lordcometh.” It 
may be at night-time or at noon-day, in the field or 
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on the housetop ; turn not away one shall be 
taken and the other left.“ Wheresoever the body is, 
thither will the eagles be gathered together.” 


Cuas, A. LUKENs. 
Hoopeston, Til. 


Ir is of one of the most remarkable of these new asso- 
ciations in religious development, the Brahmo Somaj, 
established in India, that I wish to write, not on ac- 
count of the theological reforms which it is seeking 
to introduce, but because of its relation to our spe- 
cial object—the advancement of women. 

The wide extent of the movement for women in- 
dicates the importance of the subject and the fact 
that the time is ripe for it; that it is not the idle 
fancy of some dreamer only, or even the prophetic 
insight of one far in advance of society, but that it is 
a great tide of moral thought and life, which may 
seem to recede at times, but is destined to go onward 
until the whole ocean touches the highest mark. 

It would not be appropriate here to discuss the 
theology of this new church; and yet, in justice to 
its leaders, I must say that they consider religious 
truth and spiritual life as the basis of all their work, 
and that they would not accept any statement of its 
beneficient, social, and moral results as adequate, 
which left this out. Asan outward organization, the 
Brahmo Somaj dates back to 1830, and to the time of 
Ram Mohun Roy. 

Mr. Potter says: “Ram Mohun Roy was one of 
the historic characters of India. He was a reformer 
of wide sweep, social, political, moral, religious. Early 
he abandoned the idolatrous religion of his country- 
men, and sought, against the force of deep-rooted 
prejudices which no one man could sweep away, to 
restore what he believed to be the original Hindu 
faith, spiritual monotheism. A society was organized 
and incorporated under the name of the Brahmo 
Somaj, which means an ‘assembly of worshippers of 
God ;’ and a building was secured for its use, the 
trust deed of which provided that it should be for 
the use of ‘ people of all sorts and conditions, with- 
out distinction as to creed or color, who should meet 
there for the spiritual and no other mode of worship of 
the Author and Preserver of the universe.’ ” 

What interests us is the fact that, as soon as this 
intelligent and earnest body of thinkers began to 
consider the subject of religious and social reforma- 
tion in India, they saw that it necessarily involved 
the improvement and elevation of women. The rec- 
ognition of this necessity was gradual, and produced 
by the contemplation of enormities in the social cus- 
toms regarding women, actually existing in their 
country. 

While Ram Mohun Roy was contemplating the 
establishment of his new church, he was se shocked 
by the then existing barbarity of suttee burning that 
he was obliged to turn his attention to this practical 
work before he could go further in building up a re- 
ligious institution. This horrible custom required 
that on the death of a husband the wife should be 
burned alive. She was expected to accept this fear- 
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ful doom joyfully as a holy sacrifice. But to feel the 
full horror of the custom, we must remember that 
the widow thus obliged to give up her life in agony 
and torture was not necessarily the loving and be- 
loved wife, who, having found all her joy in the com- 
panionship and affection of her husband, might will- 
ingly seek to follow his spirit into another world, 
even by this fiery passage. We can conceive that 
Vittoria Colonna might, at this price, have been will- 
ing to purchase thirty-five millions of years in para- 
dise with the husband whose death left earth a 
desert to her. But the widows of India were often 
young girls, betrothed before they knew even the 
meaning of marriage, and having never known the 
joy of mutual love. The Mohammedans had tried to 
abolish this custom, but without much success; and 
the English, of course, viewed it with abhorrence. 

A year before the foundation of the Brahmo So- 
maj, in 1829, and chiefly by the exertions of Ram 
Mohun Roy, a law was passed by the Legislature for- 
bidding this cruel practice. This was the first step 
toward the recognition that woman’s life had any 
value except as a sacrifice to her husband. Their 
creed of to-day says: “The Brahmo Somaj believes 
the position and mission of woman in the theistic 
church to be very high; and unless and until men 
have learned thoroughly to purify their hearts in re- 
gard to women and to honor them, theism will not 
take root in this land.” (Faith and Progress of Brah- 
mo Somaj.) But even among enlightened Hindus, 
the old prejudices about women are deeply rooted; 
and the new society had a long, hard struggle to 
carry out more liberal ideas. The privilege of caste 
and the marriage customs were intrenched in the 
hearts of even many who had advanced ideas on 
purely theological subjects. 

About 1839, the leadership of the new society 
passed into the hands of Devendra Nath Tagore, a 
man of great fervor of spirit, who “ had strict and 
highly conservative ideas about the proprieties of 
Hindu marriage customs. Widow marriage was to 
him an abomination and intermarriage (between dif- 
ferent castes) still worse. He wished to keep the new 
church up in the regions of spiritual ecstacy, and not 
expend its power in social reforms. But his pupil 
and successor, Keshub Chunder Sen, who entered 
enthusiastically into the work in his early youth, was 
fortunately broader and more practical, although he 
shared in the ecstatic devotion of his teacher. 

Although Keshub was himself a member of an 
aristocratic household, he advocated the abolition of 
caste distinctions in the new church. He also saw 
that no church could be established for one-half of 
mankind only, and the first of his important reforms 
was the instilling of theistic principles in the mind 
of the female sex. He thus introduced a purer wor- 
ship and a nobler thought into domestic life, and 
private prayers and religious services in the house 
were filled with the new idea. Gradually, all the 
social festivals connected with idolatry were replaced 
by annual gatherings, made beautiful with flags and 
flowers, with brotherly meals and social gatherings. 
From private prayers, the women were led to take 
part in public worship. Thus, the women were led 
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to desire higher education, that they might hear and 
understand their new faith intelligently and speak 
for it reasonably. 

Laying his foundation thus broadly in religious 
equality, this sagacious leader next turned his atten- 
tion to the great practical evils of the marriage cus- 
toms. 

Marriage between different castes was entirely 
forbidden. Still worse, female children were be- 
trothed in a tie as indestructible as marriage, even in 
infancy ; and marriage was consummated at a fright- 
fully early age, the child having no choice or will in 
the matter, and passing entirely into the control of 
her husband and his family. If the husband died 
even before the conclusion of the marriage or after, 
the child-widow became an object for every kind of 
abuse and scorn, so that we are told that Indian wid- 
ows say that the abolition of the suttee has brought 
them only slow torture instead of quick release. 
Numbers of these wretches perish by-suicide as their 
only escape frem an intolerable life. The Brahmo 
Somaj first attacked the system of vaste and abolished 
it so far as its own influence extended. 

They then determined to do away with every 
evil connected with the marriage system. In 1870, 
they took the opinion of the best medical men on 
the proper marriageable age ; and their suggestions 
on this point were adopted. The enforced celibacy of 
widows was set aside. Gross idolatry was removed 
from marriage rites, and absurdities in form and 
practice eliminated. Strict monogamy was enforced, 
and the marriage tie was made inviolable. Marriages 
were solemnized between different castes, the serious 
responsibilities of marriage were explained, and fool- 
ish expense and unnecessary pomp discouraged. 
After four years of intense struggle and anxiety, the 
Brahmo marriage act was passed in March, 1872. 

When we remember for bow many years English 
reformers struggled to pass so simple a measure as 
the bill to allow marriage with a deceased wife’s sis- 
ter, we must admit that the world sometimes moves 
as fast in the Eastern as in the Western hemisphere. 

By this act polygamy was rendered impossible in 
the Brahmo Somaj, the new law making it penal. 
The minimum age of marriageable persons is fixed 
by law, and thus the bad custom of early marriages 
virtually abolished. Caste is simply ignored, and 
men and women can now unite themselves in wed- 
lock with the perfect sanction of the law. This act 
protected not only members of the Brahmo Somaj, 
but all non-Hindu marriages. As yet only a small 
portion of the women of India have been benefited 
by these excellent reforms. There had been about a 
hundred Brahmo marriages up to the year 1879, 
thirty-five being intermarriages between different 
castes and thirty-six widow marriages. 

Of course, those who cling to the old Hindu church 
still maintain its old customs; but the Brahmo So- 
maj made a great gain for the whole community in 
securing from British authority legal sanction for 
marriages made contrary to Hindu regulations. The 
first Brahmo marriage ever celebrated was that of 
Devendra’s own daughter, in 1861. This marriage 
was according to theistic rites laid down by the So- 
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maj, excluding idol worship. The first intermarriage 
between castes—a still greater blow to conservative 
ideas—took place in 1862. 

When we remember how many questions of in- 
heritance and property are mixed up with marriage 
laws, we can realize what a service was done by dis- 
entangling the whole question and establishing the 
freedom of marriage on a sound legal basis. 

We must confess with deep pain that the great 
leader, Keshub Chunder Sen, was not entirely con- 
sistent in his own practice. The prevention of the 


premature marriage of maidens, often betrothed at | 


the age of ten or twelve years, was one of the reforms 
which the Brahmo Somaj was pledged to effect; yet 
he assented to the marriage of his daughter, a girl of 
unmarriageable age, to an Indian prince. Alas, for 
the weakness of human nature everywhere when 
temptation comes home to it! This unfaithfulness 
to his pronounced views produced great feeling in 
the society, and led to a division. All could but feel 
a loss of courage and strength from this unfortunate 
lapse of a trusted guide. Up to 1879, as I have before 
cited, there had been about « hundred Brabmo mar- 
riages—thirty-five intermarriages between different 
castes and thirty-six marriages of widows. While 
this latter item does not yet approach to the condi- 
tion of civilization in England, where according to 
Mr. Samuel Weller, Sen., “there are more widows 
married than single women,” yet it does show that a 
small number have been emancipated from the dread- 
ful doom of Indian widowhood. In India, a second 
marriage is the only door of escape from a doom so 
dreadful that many Indian women wished for death 
as a way of escape. 
(To be Concluded, next Week.) 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 8. 
Seconp MonTH 197TH, 1888. 
Topic: ForGIvENEss. 


GOLDEN Text: “Forgive us our debts, as we also have for- 
given our debtors.’”’—Matt. 6: 12. 


READ Matt. 18: 21-35. 
Tue question of Peter, with which our lesson begins, 
was most probably induced by what Jesus had said 
just before (verse 15) in reference to the brother who 
had committed sin against another. 

The Jewish code enjoined the duty of forgiveness, 
and made it obligatory upon the person offended to 
forgive the offender three times, but should he be 
trespassed upon or sinned against the fourth time, he 
must take the consequences of his transgression. 

A certain king a reckoning with his servants. 
Many kings in the early times farmed out, or sold for 
a stipulated sum, the taxes laid upon a district or a 
subjugated province, the purchaser being one of his 
wealthy and trusted subjects. The king had no 
further trouble than to receive the sum agreed upon, 
which was often gathered up with much cruelty and 
great distress and oppression upon the people taxed. 

Ten thousand talenis. This represents many mil- 
lions of dollats, and is used to illustrate the magni- 
tude of the debt and the magnanimity of the king. 
Under the Jewish code (Leviticus 25: 39-46) the 
debtor and his wife and children might be, and were, 








sold as bondservants for a period of time sufficient to 
cover the debt. 

Have patience with me and I will pay thee all. The 
debtor prostrated himself before his lord as was the 
eastern custom, and his entreaty brought him for- 
giveness. The treatment of his fellow-servants who 
were his debtors, fitly sets forth the want of the spirit 
of forgiveness we often manifest towards our fellows, 
while we are ready to petition our Heavenly Father 
to forgive our greater sins and trespasses against his 
most righteous and holy requirements. 

There is probably no virtue which the average 
man finds it more difficult to exercise than that of 
forgiveness of wrong; there is, therefore, no grace of 
God which the average man finds it more difficult to 
comprehend. The principles upon which God acts in 
the forgiveness of sin are so large that the human 
spirit cannot easily accept them, and therefore it em- 
ploys the intellect to explain them away. We have 
yet to learn that love and trust are greater deterrents 
from wrong-doing than fear; that men are more 
easily weaned from sinful courses by spiritual sym- 
pathy, than by inflicted penalty; that more liars 
have been cured of falsehood by implicit confidence 
than were ever cured by the rod ; that love casts hate 
out of the human soul, and wrath and bitterness in- 
trench it there. 

We have no way to judge of the sincerity of re- 
pentance but by reformed conduct. But God who 
reads the heart answers to its first aspiration. The 
forgiveness is not merely a remission of penalty; it 
does not always even include a remission of penalty. 
Penalty may be a part of forgiveness, a necessary 
means for the redemption of the wrong-doer from the 
power and dominion of bis sin. 

If aman who has done wrong abandons his wrong- 
doing, and makes what reparation he can for it, and 
is willing to bear the just and natural consequences 
of it—he is by that very fact brought back into God’s 
confidence and esteem. In this, as in all else, we are 
to be imitators of our Heavenly Father—like him ex- 
ercise a forgiving spirit toward those who have either 
wronged us or have committed wrong in any way. 
When we ask our Heavenly Father to “ forgive us 
our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against 
us,” we should remember that he expects us to be as 
magnanimous, generous, and trusting in our treat- 
ment of repentant wrong-doers as he is in his treat- 
ment of us. 


There is scarcely a day passes that we have not 
need to exercise the spirit of forgiveness, so import- 
ant is it that, we do forgive those who in word or deed 
trespass against us, that Jesus made it a test of our 
loyalty to our Heavenly Father, and declared that 
unless we from the heart are willing and ready to 
forgive we can lay no claim to Divine forgiveness. 

The conditions of human society are such that it 
is impossible to avoid offenses,—we jostle one another 
at all points, not intentionally let us hope, but un- 
wittingly ; our interests conflict, and we see things 
too much from our individual standpoint. Few are 
so large-hearted that they can sink themselves in the 
desire to see the right in another, and yet this is the 
meaning that the apostle would have us take of our 
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duty when he urges, “ not looking each of you to his 
own things, but each of you also to the things of 
others.” It is only as a measure of this spirit takes 
possession of our spirits that we learn to be patient 
and forbearing, and as these graces of the Divine 
spirit rule in our lives, we will find how necessary it 
is to let no root of bitterness spring up in the soul, 
and that to attain to the peace of God we must be as 
forgiving to those who wrong or misrepresent us, as 
we hope our Father in Heaven will be to ns. 
“To err is human, 

To forgive, divine.” 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 
Howakp M. JENKINS, Managing Editor. 
ASSOCIATE EDITORS: 

HELEN G. LONGSTRETH. Lovisa J. ROBERTS. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 11, 1888. 


THE SUGGESTION OF “ REUNION.” 
Recent contributions to our columns in reference to 
the desirability and the possibility of a reunion of the 
several bodies of those who claim the name of 
“Friends” have been read, we have no doubt, with 
interest. They deal with and involve matters of 
vital importance, and merely to take into considera- 
tion the details of the subject is naturally to awaken 
the deep feelings and profound convictions of those 
who have given it thought. Perhaps we should say 
that we have printed the articles in pursuance of the 
general plan upon which we conduct the Inre.ti- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL: (1) to hold fast, with all firm- 
ness, to what we believe to be the essential principles 
of Quakerism ; and (2) to allow on other, non-vital, 
subjects, a reasonable expression of individual opin- 
ion. When our readers ask that they may have the 
opportunity to relieve their minds, on suitable topics, 
in a courteous nianner, and on a line which, (in our 
judgment), seems likely to be, if not edifying, at 
least interesting, we do not desire to apply to them 
any narrow or arbitrary rule of restraint. 

As to the practical importance of a discussion of 
the subject named, we have no definite opinion. 
There is certainly no appearance of evidence that any 
other of the bodies of Friends desire to unite with 
ours. There are some indications that in some 
quarters there is an abatement of that spirit of con- 
demnation and proscription which during many years 
laid waste all thought of fellowship, and for these, be 
they little or much, superficial or substantial, we ex- 
press our heart-felt appreciation. | Wherever the 
spirit of Christ prevails over that which is unkind, 
it is a place where he who claims to be a Friend 
must offer thanks. 











But, supposing these evidences of nearer feeling 
to be substantial, what then? Would it be possible 
for other bodies to unite with us? Could they con- 
sent to our system? It is obvious that in this body 
of Friends there is but one strong bond of doctrinal 
unity,—the acceptance and belief in that glorious 
Trnth which George Fox declared anew, and by his 
words and life made emphatic,—that which, as time 
rolls on, is more and more seen and admitted to be 
the basis of all true religion. The belief in this holds 
us together. We accept the declaration of William 
Penn that this is the foundation stone of Friends,— 
the foundation stone. 
is secondary to this. 


Whatever else we may cherish 
Upon other subjects we may 
hold, and do hold, variant and diverging views. We 
do not attempt to bring our members to uniformity 
of opinion in reference to the multitude of doctrinal 
matters which arise in the consideration of the Scrip- 
tures. Adhering to that noble and rational princi- 
ple that while there must be unity as to essentials, 
there should be liberty upon non-essentials, (and in 
everything charity), we have defined the one essential 
thing to be the acceptance of the truth of Immediate 
Revelation. That is the rock of Quakerism. Other 
things may be important: this is vital. Upon it rests 
the structure that Fox builded, and within whose 
portals men like Whittier yet worship and testify. 
Upon it stands the Society of Friends which we know 
and adhere to, comforted there and encouraged by 
the memory of a great company of serene and gra- 
cious spirits, from Penn, and Pennington, and Bar- 
clay, down by a long line to Elias Hicks, and John 
Comly, and Joseph Parrish, and Lucretia Mott, and 
Samuel M. Janney. 

What may be the outcome of the future none of 
us can know. It is not for any of us to demand that 
the stream of events must run in this channel or 
that. It is our present duty to hold fast to that which 
has been made known to us, and to recognize gladly 
and cheerfully every other testimony to the Truth. 
We see now no likelihood of a reunion, in the out- 
ward, of the separated bodies of Friends, but if we 
rest upon sure ground we may wait with serene con- 
fidence for the outcome of the future, whatever that 
may be. 


Tue Indexes for the last volume of the paper, (the 
year 1887), are now ready, and will be at once mailed 
to any who desire to bind. As the full edition of the 
paper is over 3,000, and as probably not more than 
two hundred bind their volumes, it seems hardly 
worth while to print and send out so many copies of 
the index to no purpose. We shall mail immediately 
to those who have already asked for them, and we 


| shall also try, another year, to have the index ready 


nearer to the close of the volume. 
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DEATHS. 

HARLAN.—First month 12th, 1888, at the home of his 
only surviving sister, H. A. Harlan, near Fallston, Har- 
ford county, Md., Joseph Harlan, in his 84th year; nearly 
a life-long member of Little Falls Monthly Meeting, and 
for many years an overseer of that meeting. He was a 
constant attender thereof, and very seldom was his seat va- 
cant when able to attend, which was to within a short time 
previous to his death. At his Master’s call he with joy re- 
ceived the pale messenger. His sun set in perfect peace. 
Not a cloud was there to mar the brightness thereof. 

HAYHURST.—First month 30th, 1888, Abi Hayhurst, in 
her 89th year; a member of the monthly meeting of Friends 
held at Green street, Philadelphia. 

POST,.—At his residence, at Westbury, L. I., on the 17th 
of First month, 1888, Joseph rost, in his 85th year. 

He was a strong advocate of Anti-Slavery, Peace, and 
all progressive movements ; a valued and exemplary mem- 
ber of Westbury Monthly Meeting. 

RICH.—At his residence, Middletown, Bucks county, 
Pa., First month 30th, 1888, Joseph Rich, in his 88th year; 
a member of Middletown Monthly Meeting. 

STOKES.—On Third-day, Second month 7th, John W. 
Stokes, in the 75th year of his age, a member of the monthly 
meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. Friends are invited to 
attend the services at his late residence, 1921 Green St., on 
Seventh-day, llth inst.,at lla.m. Interment private. 

YERKES.—Second month 3d, 1888, Hannah T. Yerkes, 
aged 76, daughter of the late Silas Yerkes, Sen.; a meniber 
of the monthly meeting of Friends held at Green street, 
Philadelphia. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

CONFERENCE AT FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS. 
Tue Educational Conference held in the Race St. 
Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on the 4th inst., was 
largely attended, notwithstanding the very inclem- 
ent morning; and this fact together with the close 
attention given to the exercises are evidences of the 
deep interest that is felt in these meetings. 

The first subject, ‘“ Kindergarten Materials in Pri- 
mary Work,” was presented in a very suggestive way 
by Elizabeth E. Hailman, of Friends’ school, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. Sheshowed by means of paper- 
folding how the elements of Drawing and Design 
may be successfully introduced into the lowest Pri- 
mary grades; and this was followed by similar work 
on tablets of clay prepared on the spot bringing into 
use the ruler, pencil and wooden knife. These ex- 
ercises were illustrated with a class of half a dozen 
boys and girls from the primary division of their 
school, who worked with diligence and evident inter- 
est, from tbe directions given them from the black- 
board. Not only were the childrens’ hands kept 
busy in giving intelligent expresion in outward and 
visible forms to the ideas they had in their minds, 
but their minds themselves were set to work and 
directed so they could comprehend what was present- 
ed to them, and also invent and present something 
of their own to other minds: thus thought and ex- 
pression both can be developed, and the idea of 
beauty and harmony cultivated ata very early age. 
It was shown how these exercises might be used for 
number work, for language lessons, for geometry, 
etc. A great many questions were asked by the au- 


dience in naeia to the age for commencing these 
exercises, the time given per week,the length of 
time this work is continued with school course, suit- 
able books for mothers and others who may wish to 
do something in this line, ctc., all of which were 
promptly answered. The work is begun in the low- 
est primary class, about three periods of half an 
hour each are given per week, and the results have 
been very satisfactory. The work should be carried 
at least as far as into the intermediate classes. “From 
the Cradle to the Grave” was suggested as a good 
work for mothers and primary teachers ; and teach- 
ers present referred toa very valuable little work, 
“Primary Methods and Kindergarten Instruction,” 
lately published by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, 
by W. N. Hailman, father of the speaker. Mention 
was also made of Lectures on Kindergarten culture 
by the same author.! 

In summing up it may be said that “ The use of 
these materials” as briefly outlined “ involves the use 
of the hands, brings about the training of the hands 
induces a respect for what hands do, results in res- 
pect for manual skill and respect for labor:” it doubt- 
lesssecures a fuller, clearer,sounder, mental and moral 
development. In our ungraded country schools this 
material could be supplied at small cost and be made 
particularly valuable, as it would furnish teachers a 
ready means of giving their pupils interesting profit- 
able manualand intellectual work to be done at their 
seats while other classes are receiving attention: and 
thus it would seem that teachers may readily find a 
way of keeping all pinsenntiy and profitably em- 
ployed. 

The second subject, “ How to make Geography 
interesting” was well presented by Susan Cate 
Smith, of Boston. Though her way of teaching it 
was familiar to those who have kept up with the ad- 
vances made in primary methods, it was doubtless 
new to many and very fresh and helpful to all, and 
needs to be repeated again and again before teachers 
will all leave what are, too often, the barren words 
and unproductive maps of our primary geographies, 
and come to the living and fruitful things of the chil- 
dren’s consciousness. She spoke of the uses of geog- 
raphy as a means of fitting one to become an intelli- 
gent traveler either in the bonds of the flesh or on 
the wings of the imagination, and as a means of gen- 
eral culture. The first stage of geographical study 
deals with observation. We should take children 
where we find them and keeping within the range of 
observation lead them out into wider and wider cir- 
cles, till by the aid of what has been seen, the eye of 
the imagination can correctly picture that which fills 
lands we can never hope to see. “ Every little nook 
and corner,” Humboldt says, “is an image of the 
whole world,” and out of the one where we find the 
child and out of the school’s ground where he plays 
we can lead him to create the world with its slopes, 
hills, mountains, springs, rivers, ponds, lakes, islands, 
peninsulas, etc., ete.; and he will be taught to locate 
cities, and study peoples, as he studies the fruits and 


“<The Education 1of Man,” ” by Freidrich Froebel, “translated 


from the German, and annotated by W. N. Hailman, A. M., pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., will give the ‘teacher a philosophic 
insight into the spirit of Froebel's work. 
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fabrics that come to him from other places. A rainy 
day will offer a fitting theme and time to introduce 
him to rainfall, drainage, the eroding or wearing 
force of water, evaporations, etc., etc. In these early 
stages the aim should be to lay sight foundation, and 
fit the child to help himself. Later, he should be 
taught the language of the map so that he can see in 
it the things symbolized. The moulding-board and 
map-drawing come in play on fixing the elevations, 
and slopes, and contours. She would not have the 
outlines fixed by means of elaborate diagrams, but 
at first let them be determined by tracing and other 
mechunical means, and then be filled in with rivers, 
and cities, and political divisions growing under the 
hand of the pupils from day to day untill the outline 
and the filling are in the minds of the children fixed 
to remain forever. Pictures, descriptive articles in 
books and papers, language lessons, conundrums, 
poems, almanacs, time-tables, railway guides, news- 
papers,—all these may be used to add interest to the 
subject, and help to make the pictures real. In the 
second stage, when the text-book is used, it should be 
mastered, and such additional matter found as can be 
obtained from sources at hand, and children should 
be taught to help find interesting, useful, and appro- 
priate matter. There are many books such as the 
“ Voyage of the Sunbeam,” “ Lady How and Madam 
Why,” “ Huxley’s Physiography,” “The World at 
Home,” etc., that may be very useful in the way of 
adding interest to the subject. If the things of most 
worth are studied, and that in the manner she au- 
thorised, there need be no fear that geography will 


be other than an interesting study. 
H. R. R. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


OUR EXPERIENCE WITH BEES. 
Tere is no feature in the wide range of nature’s 
economies that so impresses me with the great lesson 
they have the power to impart, as the prudence, 


thrift, and forethought of the “Honey Bee.” No 
one who is observant of these tiny creatures can fail 
to be instructed and deeply interested in all their 
movements. Patient and industrious, never using 
their only weapon of defense except under provoca- 
tion, they labor on, from the first flush of the morn- 
ing sun, until he hides his bright beams beneath the 
horizon. And what foragers they are. We would 
think three miles a long distance to carry the loaded 
panniers that contain the store of food we lay up for 
“a rainy day,” and most likely would place the bur- 
den on some other back; but these busy workers 
make no complaint if the fragrant pasture from 
which their store is to be gathered, lies that distance 
from their headquarters, and so keen and unerring 
of sight are they, that it is seldom one loses his way 
back to the hive. 

And let us think, too, of what they gather? The 
most delicate tips of the daintiest fingers cannot 
reach without ruin to the blossom the tiny recepta- 
cle in which the sweets of nature are hidden away, 
—no means that man has ever yet devised can 
gather so deftly the golden dust showered from the 
bursting anther. How clumsy and awkward even 
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an attempt would seem, yet the bee walks into the 
holy of holies of the smallest blossom, gathers the 
portion which remains for him after the purpose of 
perpetuation has been accomplished, or mayhaps do- 
ing his part to perfect the work, and make possible a 
continuance of the species. And he does it all so 
carefully and with such evident satisfaction, that it 
gives one pleasure to observe his movements. 

It is now more than twenty years since the dream 
of my girlhood was first realized, and a little cottage 
“shared with aloved and loving one,” made it possi- 
ble to indulge my fancy for lawns and gardens, and 


the homely ways of a country house-wife with duck- 


ponds, poultry yards, and a hive of bees,—the latter 
a speculation entirely my own, since the hive and 
contents were bought at a sale, and transported some 
forty or fifty miles, the entrance to the hive secured 
by a fine gauze wire, and I the happy owner, super- 
intending the shipping and delivery at the end of 
the journey. Under the scant shade of a peach tree, 
planted out the year before, and giving promise of its 
first bloom, my hive found a resting-place raised a lit- 
tle from the ground by a low bench. It was in the 
latter part of third month, and my tiny workers 
were soon ready to begin their labor. The stately 
maples that stood guard at the gateway invited them 
to a royal] feast, and they were not long in clearing 
away the debris ef the winter’s wear and tear and 
making room for the young life that was soon to fol- 
low. 

The hive was a “Langstroth,” and gave oppor- 
tunity to observe to a considerable extent the move- 
ments of the little colony which did not appear to 
have suffered in the least from the long journey ; the 
combs were all in place and the busy hum of indus- 
try told of rich rewards in the future. 

The hive was so contructed that the surplus 
honey was stored in boxes ranged on the honey- 
board which had holes corresponding to similar ones 
in the boxes, through which the bees found entrance 
and exit. These boxes were put in place before the 
bees began storing, and nothing further was needed 
to equip them for the work. 

And how eagerly they entered upon it, what de- 
light it was when the great cherry tree that overhung 
the kitchen porch was snowy white with bloom and 
the rows of “ pie cherries” in the garden, the quince 
and pear and peach trees in the poultry yard, and 
the sweet pink and white of the young apple trees 
in the back part of the lawn, all offered near at home 
a repast that lasted until the blossoms of the garden 
and the flower-beds opened to welcome them ! 

The fall before the Nation’s Centennial, we returned 
toour city home. The solitary hive had doubled and 
doubled again and again, and there were now eleven 
hives, all holding industrious colonies that supplied 
our own table plentifully with honey, besides yielding 
quite a snug profit on the first investment from the 
surplus for which a ready market was found. Of course 
we had to dispose of our bees with the other stock 
and fixtures of the country home. We had no diffi- 
culty in getting rid of all our hives except two, one 
of which had only been hived that summer. The 
question “ What shall we do with these?” was solved 
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by bringing them to the city with us, and locating 
them on the roof of the bath-room—between the 
main and the back building, a little below the level 
of the the third story, and in that situation they 
have remained ever since. The first year or two they 


were at times troublesome—when the lights were | 


lighted, and when preserving was going on, but they 
seem now to have become so used to their quarters 
on the roof, that seldom a stray one gets to the com- 
mon level. They furnish an abundance of honey, 


and so far as we know have never swarmed. Weare | 


careful to give them plenty of box-room and to re- 
place at once with others the boxes that are filled. 
Sometimes, the honey has been red, showing that 
some one had suffered loss in making fruit-jams, but 


as white and pure as when the bees had the whole 
country for a pasture. They are really so little 
trouble and give such a bountiful supply that I am 
surprised, more who live in the subarbs of our 


city do not undertake Bee Culture. 
+ LJ. R 


WHY FRIENDS OBJECT TO MUSIC. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

Ir is often a matter of serious inquiry among young 
people in our Society, whether there is any just basis 
for the discouragement that Friends give to the cul- 
tivation of music. It has been felt by many, also, 
that the Society, in its anxiety to avoid the harmfal 
tendencies of music, has gone too far and deprived its 
younger members,—at least the very conscientious 
ones—of a source of pleasure that is productive of 
good. It is, however, a fact that music is found now 
in the homes of very many of our members—a tacit 
recognition of its attraction and value when under 
proper regulation. It seems to me that a clear un- 
derstanding of the mental and moral effects of music, 
will show both that this recognition can be com- 
mended, and that the opposition the Society has al- 
ways made to music rests upon very substantial 


grounds. This contradiction is only seeming, as I will 
try to make clear. 


Friends object to music on two grounds. The first, 
which need not be enlarged upon, is that the associa- 
tions and surroundings where music is usually to be 
obtained are not morally healthful, especially to 
young women and girls. The second, which I think 
the more important, rests upon what are now recog- 
nized to be the effects produced on the thoughts and 
feelings of those who listen to music habitually, or 
who devote any considerable amount of time to its 
study. Music, as we know, was originally vocal, and 
was the expression of intense states of feeling. As 
Herbert Spencer has pointed out, song (and conse- 
quently all music) merely exaggerates the natural 


language of the emotions, the degree of pitch, the | 


quality of the tone, and the rhythm of a piece of 
music, produce their proper effects upon the feelings 
of one who listens with attention. The function of 
music, the writer goes on to say, is the development 
of sympathy; it tends to educate the tone of aspeech 
as distinct from the words. Music in later times has 
far outrun our outward expression of emotion and 
now reacts upon it and advances it. 





In view of this partial explanation of the nature 
of music, the grounds of objection to exclusive devo- 
tion to it are easily seen. Many of these objections 
disappear when people (as many do) study music on 
its intellectual side, or when circumstances have been 
such that the ‘faculty of enjoying simple music has 
not been cultivated. If music is the exaggerated ex- 
pression of intense feeling, would not one cultivated 
in that atmosphere be likely to undergo excessive 
development of the emotional side of his natire? 
It is well known that professional musicians are very 
often deficient in a sober estimate of things, and enter- 
tain views more or less distortedand unreal. Looking 
at the question from a material side, a recent writer in 


| the Popular Science Monthly notices the effect listen- 
by far the larger part is of the usual color, and quite | 


ing to music has upon the formation of habit. It is, he 
says, the first step that counts in the formation ofa 
new habit, and hence it is best to act immediately 
on any impulse or resolve to doaright action. If 
this is not done, the faculty of thus acting becomes 
weakened, and the opportunity is worse than lost. 
To allow a fine glow of feeling to evaporate without 
some outward expression, as is done continually by 
those whose sympathy with music is strong, must 
have a tendency to weaken the ability of the will 
to act promptly and definitely on even the smallest 
occasions. 

In so far then as music is cultivated in modera- 
tion at home, I think we may value it as the pro- 
moter of sympathy and good feeling. On the other 
hand a great deal of harm may result from a culti- 
vation that requires much time or thought, or which 
does not recognize that music is a subordinate means 
and not an end. Tu A. J. 


At a meeting of the Instruction Committee on 
Sixth-day, the 3d instant the following resolutions 
were adopted: “ Resolved, that, whereas President 
Edward H. Magill has, at much expense of time, 
labor, and money, instituted a system of appeals to 
Friends and others, who may be interested in Swarth- 
more College, hoping to induce those who may be 
able and willing to do so, to subscribe money for the 
purpose of obtaining funds enough to endow one or 
more professorships in the aforesaid Institution ;— 
We, of the Instruction Committee, do heartily ap- 
preciate his efforts,and commend his appeal to the 
thoughtful consideration of all who can spare even a 
mite for the end hoped for. 

“ Resolved, also, that we recommend that the Ex- 
ecutive Committee endorse the aforesaid appeal in 
some such approved way as may bring their endorse- 
ment to the attention of the public.” Extracted from 
the minutes. Ext M. Lams, Chairman. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee, held 
Second month 3d, 1888: 

It was, on motion, Resolved, that this Committee 
heartily endorses the appeal made by our President 
to secure sufficient subscriptions to endow one or 
more Professorships in Swarthmore College. 

Extracted from the minutes. 

M. Fisuer Lonesrrets, Secretary. 





—Dr. Charles S. Dolley will give his illustrated lec- 
ture on “A Summer among the Bahamas,” on Sixth- 
day evening, the 10th inst.; and Eliza F. Rawson, of 
New York, will speak upon “ Woman Suffrage,” on 
Sixth-day evening, the 17th. The friends of the Col- 
lege are invited. ° 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


Concord Quarterly meeting was} held Jat};West 
Chester,on the 3lst ultimo. There was a largejatten- 
dance. In the religious meeting, Allen Flitcraft of- 
fered prayer, and Ezra Fell, Lydia H. Price, James 
C. Stringham and others appeared in the ministry. 
The business was as usual at this meeting of the 
year. 

—A correspondent writes: Caln Quarterly Meet- 
ing was held at East Caln on the 26th ultimo. =The 
meeting was smaller than usual owing to inclemen- 
cy of the weather. Jesse Webster gave a very good 
discourse. The three queries and their answers were 
read. A committee was appointed to hold circular 
meetings to try and stir up the luke warm members. 
The first of these will be held at Columbia, on the 
5th of 2d month. Caln quarter is composed of 
Uwchlan, Bradford, and Sadsbury monthly meetings. 

—A Temperance Conference, under charge of the 
Temperance Committee, was held at Pennsbury meet- 
ing-house, (Bucks county), on the 22d ult. The audi- 


ence present fairly filled the end in which meetings 
are held. Samuel Swain opened with an address, Mar- 
ion Lovett, of Pennsbury, gave a reading, and Amos 


R. Ellis a recitation. Several of the committee then 
addressed the meeting. Jeremiah Hayhurst, Joseph 
Flowers, Samuel Swain and George Justice all calling 
upon the young people, of whom there was a consid- 
erable number present, to give their influence, both 
by precept and example, to forward the good work. 
After a few moments of silence the conference closed, 
having been in session about two hours. As usual, 
temperance literature was distributed at the close. 


A NATURALIST, describing the curious arrangement 
for breathing furnished to insects, says: “If we take 
any moderately large insect, say a wasp or hornet, we 
can see, even with the naked eye, that a series of 
small, spot-like marks run along either side of the 
body. These apparent spots, which are generally 
eighteen or twenty in number, are, in fact, the aper- 
tures through which air is admitted into the system, 
and are generally formed in such a manner that no 
extraneous matter can by any possibility find en- 
trance. Sometimes they are furnished with a pair of 
horny lips, which can be opened and closed at the 
will of the insect ; in other cases they are densely 
fringed with stiff interlacing bristles, forming a filter, 
which allows air, and air alone, to pass. But the ap- 
paratus, or whatever character it may be, is always 
so wonderfully perfect in its action that it has been 
found impossible to inject the body of a dead insect 
with even so subtle a medium as spirits of wine, al- 
though the subject was first immersed in the fluid 
and then placed beneath the receiver of an air 
pump.” 
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FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL AT NEW- 
TOWN SQUARE, 

Some of the readers of the INTELLIGENCER AND JouR- 
NAL may not be aware that there is a boarding-school 
for Friends’ children or those Friendly inclined with- 
in the limits of Concord Quarterly Meeting. A few 
years ago some members of Newtown Meeting, Dela- 
ware Co., Pa., were desirous of affording an opportu- 
nity for children to receive a guarded education, 
where the fundamental principles and testimonies of 
our Religious Society would be respected and inculca- 
ted, and upon terms so moderate that many who 
could not afford to send to the more expensive 
schools would avail themselves thereof. 

The school has been in operation now nearly two 
years as a boarding and day school, under the charge 
of Hanna R. Caley, and has more than equaled the 
expectation of its original projectors. James C. and 
Gertrude Stringham, formerly of Crum Elbow, New 
York, are superintendents, and have charge of the 
boarding departments. The school is situated in one 
of the most healthy and fertile districts in that rich 
county, and for both boys and girls. 

The building is adapted to the accommodation of 
ten girls and twelve boys, and as many more day 
scholars ; although the school room and dining room 
are already crowded, there is still room for two more 
boys in the sleeping department. Those having 
charge feel grateful for the success that has attained 
them, and hope the same success may annually be 
supplied by those who are glad to avail themselves of 
its low price, and the advantage of giving their chil- 
dren a liberal education under circumstances so 


favorable to increase their attachment to our society. 
2» & @ 


ASA GRAY THE BOTANIST. 


Tue death of Professor Asa Gray, the eminent 
botanist, which occurred at Cambridge, Mass., on the 
30th ult., has already been mentioned in this paper. 
He was born in Paris, Oneida county, N. Y., Novem- 
ber 18th, 1810. He was educated at the Clinton 
Grammar School and the Fanfield Academy, after- 
wards studying medicine at the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons of the Western District of New 
York. He was graduated a doctor in medicine in 
1831, but turned his attention to the study of botany 
with Dr. John Torrey. In 1834 he was appointed 
botanist to the United States Exploring Expedition, 
under Captain Charles Wilkes, but, in consequence 
of the delay in starting, he resigned his post in 1837. 
Continuing his botanical studies, and being a clear 
and entertaining writer on his favorite branch, he 
became widely known, and, after declining the chair 
of botany in the University of Michigan, accepted 
the Fisher Professorship of Natural History at Har- 
vard, a position which he held from 1843 to 1873, 
when he retired from the active duties of the office, 
though still retaining his connection with the school. 

While stilla very young man he projected and 
commenced with Dr. John Torrey, that splendid 
work, the “Synoptical Flora of the United States,” 
which was to contain a brief description of every 
plant growing in this country. This was commenced 





in 1838 and was issued in numbers until the Western 
exploring expedition began to make so many and 
such important additions to the American flora that 
he found the work would be very imperfect. It was 
then suspended until 1878, when, in connection with 
Mr. Sereno Watson and other eminent botanists (Dr. 
Torrey having died), the work was taken up at the 
place where it had abruptly broken off. It was the 
intention to conclude the description of the succeed- 
ing natural orders of plants and then return to and 
revise the account of the earlier orders. It is stated 
that the material for the work is in such good con- 
dition that, notwithstanding the death of the master 
mind, this intention will be carried out, and the 
flora of the United States will be adequately de- 
scribed in a single work. 

This was his most ambitious literary work, but it 
is by his “ Text Book” and “ Manual” that he is most 
widely known. The “Text Book” tells in the pleas- 
antest and simplest fashion the most important 
facts in the anatomy, physiology and classification of 
plants. The “Manual” gives a brief account of the 
plants found in the Northern United States east of the 
Mississippi, and is accompanied by a key by which the 
unlearned may determine the name of almost any 
plant he may find. It is scarcely any wonder that these 
two books have become not only the text books for 
schools, but the hand book for self instruction in 
thousands of families all over the Northern and 
Eastern States, and have made the name of Asa Gray 
familiar almost everywhere. 

The honors Professor Gray has received from 
colleges and learned societies have been very nu- 
merous. Harvard made him an A. M., Hamilton, 
an LL. D., and the learned societies in many of the 
civilized countries of the world have honored him, 
but his most enduring fame is as the author of the 
simple little books which tel! “ How Plants Grow” 
and “How Plants Behave,” and which have 
planted a crop of botanists in villages and hamlets 
all over his native land. 


[An article contributed to the Philadelphia Ledger by 
Professor J. T. Rothrock, discusses the work of Prof. Gray, 
as follows.—Eps.] 

Regarded as a man of science he was a wonder. 
Probably few men—certainly no other American bot- 
anist—ever approached him in keenness of observa- 
tion or ceduction, and his memory was no less re- 
markable. On oneoccasion I handed him a common- 
looking plant, with the request that he would give me 
itsname. With hardly a trace of hesitation he re- 
plied, “ that is so-and-so ”—adding, “ but I have not 
seen it for twenty years, and then only an imperfect 
specimen from Texas.” The work of Dr. Gray, rec- 
koned in pages, vast as that was, gives no real idea as 
to the value of what he did. It was his critical, ac- 
curate statement of scientific fact, or hypothesis, that 
gave special worth to all his labors. This desire for 
absolute, exact truth in his writing seemed to saturate 
his whole life. He was never satisfied with any sen- 
tence unless it expressed the very shade of meaning 
that he intended it should. 

Of all our botanists, Professor Gray was the one 
most widely known abroad. He not only stood at 
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the head of systematic botany in North America, but 
was by common consent placed in the very front rank 
among the systematists of the world. Higher recog- 
nition than he ever sought was cheerfully accorded 
him by his European contemporaries. 

Professor Gray’s repeated visits to Europe were, as 
a rule, in the interest of American botany. By con- 
sulting the various foreign herbaria in which the 
earlier collections made in North America were stored, 
he was able to make clear very many points in the 
nomenclature of our plants which could be settled in 
no other way. Here, then, his labors did more than 
those of any other man to put our American botan- 
ical nomenclature on a permanent basis and in accord 
with that recognized abroad, and this has been an in- 
estimable gain to the scienceof ourland. Had it not 
been for this work it would very often have been 
hard to indicate what plant was intended by a given 
botanical name. We might then, with perfect truth, 
say that Dr. Gray’s great gift to his favorite science 
was precision. 

So much for Asa Gray, the botanist. It wasa great 
boon to know him as such; but it was a greater priv- 
ilege to know him asa man. Noone more fully rec- 
ognized the whole breadth of duty to God, his neigh- 
bor, and himself than the subject of this communica- 
tion ; and but few exemplified so completely a perfect 
life in all these relations. He could be stern and in- 
flexible when there was need, but his habitual mood 
was that of a man always anxious to rendersome one 
happy. He could not avoid knowing the high esti- 
mation in which he was held throughout the entire 
country, as his life for the past ten years was almost a 
continuous ovation. Men in all stations did him 
honor, but to the very last he remained, in spite of 
this, as simple-minded and as unassuming as a child. 
From ocean to ocean and from Maine to Texas there 
are those in whose aid he gave time, advice, assist- 
ance, and scientific information so freely and un- 
grudgingly that the manner of bestowal was even 
more prized thanthe gift itself. Asa Gray never grew 
old. His hair bad been silvered and frosted for many, 
many years, but his heart was young, and his pres- 
ence in a company became a fountain of perpetual 
youth, a source of pure joy, and an inspiration to 
many a younger person. He was, in the best sense 
of the word, an earnest Christian, who never for one 
moment felt a shadow of shame in his belief, or ever 
failed to regard his Creator as a loving father. No 
fashionable wave of doubt or of scientific scepticism 
ever blurred or dimmed his view of heavenly things. 
And we know— 

“To such as he 
There cometh certain immortality.” 


O, many a shaft, at random sent, 

Finds mark the archer little meant! 

And many a word at random spoken, 

May soothe, or wound, a heart that’s broken. 


Srr WALTER Scorr. 


Tue glory of God in this world is the production 
of his own likeness in the hearts and lives of men; 
his own likeness, which also, by original birthright 
is theirs. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
WHAT CAN I DO? 


WHAT can I do, what can I do, 
To help in the world as I go journeying through ? 
The great round world with its oceans and lands, 
The world that is asking for care at our hands, 
The old, old world, to each comer so new— 

What can Ido? What can I do? 


What can I write, what shall I say 
To aid the next traveler coming this way, 
In the old, old path so many have gone 
And left kindly tokens to help us along? 
I wish to help others in just the same way; 
So what shall Iwrite? Whatshall I say? 


Do with thy strength, do with thy might 
The work that lies nearest ’twixt morning and night. 
The talents entrusted thee strive to increase, 
Lest they rust in thy coffers and rob thee of peace. 
The pathway of duty keep ever in sight, 

Then work with thy strength, work with thy might. 


Write what thou mayest—say what thou must— 
A song for the weary, a prayer of trust, 
Whatever good earnestly done in thy day 
Must help the next traveler coming thy way. 
To the thirsty a drop, to the starving a crust, 

Give what thou mayest—leave it in trust. 

L. W. W. 

Newtown, Pa. 


I SHALL BE SATISFIED. 
Nor here, not here, not where the sparkling waters 
Fade into mocking sands as we draw near, 


When in the wilderness each footstep falters, 
“T shall be satisfied ” but oh! not here. 


Not here where all our dreams of bliss deceive us, 
Where the worn spirit never gains its goal, 

Where haunted ever by the thoughts that grieve us, 
Across us floods of bitter memories roll. 


There is a land where every pulse is thrilling 
With rapture earth’s sojourners may not know, 

Where heaven’s repose the weary heart is stilling 
And peacefully life’s time-tossed currents flow. 


Far out of sizht while sorrows still enfold us 
Lies the fair country where our hearts abide. 
And of its bliss is nought more wondrous told us 

Than these few words: I shall be satisfied. 


I shall be satisfied! the spirit’s yearning 
For sweet companionship of kindred minds, 
The silent love that meets with no returning, 
The inspiration that no language finds. 


Shall they be satisfied? The soul's vain longing, 
The aching void which nothing earthly fills, — 

Oh what desires upon my heart are thronging, 
As I look upwards to the heavenly hills 


Whither my weak and weary steps are tending, 
Saviour and Lord, with thy frail child abide, 
Guide me towards home, where all my scrrows end- 
ing, 
I shall see thee, and shall be satisfied. 
LyRA ANGELICANA. 


How beautiful is faith; yet faith without works 
availeth nothing.—B. W. 8. 
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‘are excluded. 


THE HIDDEN SPARK. 
CHANCE-SOWN, upon the wandering air 
Borne by a lawless, plumy sail, 
The vagrant thistle down the vale 
Lays tribute on each laborer’s eare. 


Deep-hid beneath the slumberous pines, 
Long in its acorn lies the oak, 
Yet rises at the woodman’s stroke 
Where now the sun, life-giving shines. 


Through rough, brown clods of earliest spring 
The plowman thrusts his eager share ; 
He knows the grain he buries there 

Its ripened, glad increase shall bring. 


Germ-hidden in the poet’s heart, 
A secret power, mysterious, sleeps : 
It wakens and a nation weeps, 
Swayed by the passion of his art. 


For every seed that bides, a time, 
For every germ, a sudden day, 
A flame, a life, a soul in clay, 

A burst into its glorious prime ! 


O mystery beyond our reach, 
Safe hid in every germ of life, 
What secret spring of spirit strife 
Thus measures out a span to each ? 


—D. H. R. Goodale, in Independent. 


CO-EDUCATION AT ADELBERT COLLEGE, 


Ir is definitely decided that Adelbert College shall 
no longer admit girls, and Cleveland, Ohio, is in a 
ferment of excitement. The decision is unpopular 
with the mass of the citizens, as well as with the 
young women now in the college. But the alumni, 
most of whom graduated before Adelbert admitted 
women, are opposed to co-education. Dr. Haydn, the 
new president, is also opposed; above all, a few rich 
men are understood to be willing to give large sums 
to the college on condition that the young women 
Accordingly, the deed is done. The 
girls now in college will. be allowed to finish their. 
course, but will not recite with the young men; and 
no more girls will be admitted. There is some talk 
about providing an Annex for women in the future ; 
but the college has not money enough at present to 
establish one. 

Young women have been admitted to Adelbert 
since 1884, and it is admitted that they have taken 
more than their share of the honors. The two 
scholars who stand highest in this year’s class are 
girls. Judge Upson, vice-president of the board of 
trustees, said in his speech at the inauguration of the 
new president: 

“ For those young women who have entered our 
doors in days past and are with us now, we have 
nothing but words of commendation. Their course 
through these not untroubled years has been charac- 
terized by fitting decorum, studiousness, and fidelity, 
crowned with success.” 

Judge Upson defended the exclusion of the girls 
at great length. He said that Ohio abounded in co- 
éducational colleges, some of them so large and suc- 
cessful that Adelbert could not compare with them. 
There was no demand for another coéducational col- 
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lege, but a separate college—or rather two separate 
colleges, one for men, and one for women—would 
meet a real want on the part of parents who did not 
believe in coéducation. 

Judge Upson favors the union of the two medical 
colleges that now exist in Cleveland, and enlarged 
upon the folly and needless expense of keeping up 
two colleges for the same purpose in the same city, 
when one strong institution would do as well and 
better. He went on to advocate the establishment, 
wherever possible, of two colleges side by side, one for 
boys, and the other for girls, and did not seem to 
perceive the inconsistency of his argument. More- 
over, the proposed annex for girls is as yet “all in 
the air,’ and may never become an accomplished 
fact. Meanwhile, Cleveland girls who want a collegi- 
ate education will have to go away from home to get 
it, and much dissatisfaction prevails. 

It remains to be seen whether Adelbert’s new de- 
parture will be a success financially. It will attract 
gifts from the opponents of coéducation; but the 
money of the friends of coéducation will go else- 
where. The latter class is growing, the former 
steadily diminishing. Justice and liberality are 
principles to be followed, whether they pay or not; 
but in the long run they generally do pay.— Wo- 
man’s Journal, 

ASTRONOMICAL. 
OBSERVATIONS THROUGH THE GREAT LICK 
TELESCOPE. 

Since the 36-inch object glass of the Lick telescope, 
the largest instrument of its kind in the world, was 
put in place by Alvin Clark, Mount Hamilton, Cali- 
fornia, the site of the observatory, has been visited 
by the severest snow-storms on record in that section 
of the State. A recent dispatch from San Francisco 
says: The monster dome has been frozen so solid 
that it could not be revolved, and for most of the 
time the sky has been so overcast that satisfactory 
observations have been impossible, Last night, 
however, the astronomers succeeded in melting the 
ring of ice which prevented the movement of the 
dome, and a few photographs were taken for the pur- 
pose of determining the focal point of the photo- 
graphic lens. The results obtained were considered 
satisfactory, though it was evident that slight correc- 
tions of the lens will be necessary before perfect 
work can be done. Professor James E. Keller, one of 
the small party of astronomers and optical experts 
now on Mount Hamilton, furnishes the following ac- 
count of last night’s observation through the great 

glass :— 

After a week of fog and snow and patient wait- 
ing on the part of the occupants of the Lick Observa- 
tory a favorable opportunity for testing the powers of 
the great telescope occurred on the night of the 7th 
of January. The object glass had been placed in 
position on December 31, and a few stars had been 
observed for the partial adjustment of the instru- 
ment, but heavy clouds coming up soon brought all 
further work toaclose. The night of the 7th, how- 
ever, was perfectly bright and cloudless, and prom- 
ised excellent observations. The great dome could 


not be turned, and the non-congealing liquid with 
which the annular trough around its base will be 
filled has not yet been provided, aud the severe 
mountain weather of the preceding week had frozen 
everything solid. It was therefore necessary to 
watch the stars as they crossed the slit or opening in 
the dome, but as this is wide enough to give half an 
hour’s steady observations no inconvenience was felt 
beyond the necessity of a little waiting. 

The first star which showed itself in the slit when 
the shutters were opened was Rigel, a bright star of 
the first magnitude, with a small companion which 
is visible in a two-inch telescope. An observer ac- 
customed to the Pygly instrument would hardly 
have recognized the two blazing’stars which appeared 
in the field of view of the thirty-six-inch equatorial, 
so widely separated that it scarcely seemed proper 
to class them together as a double star. Later in the 
evening Bethel-guese and Procyon came within range, 
as well as many small stars. About 9 o’clock the 
great nebula in Orion came into view. It shone with 
wonderful brilliancy, and exhibited a wealth of in- 
details. This nebula is too extensive to be seen in 
the telescope at a single view. The widest field which 
could be employed was only sufficient to include the 
brightest of the central portion, and the great outly- 
ing streamers had to be examined separately by mov- 
ing the telescope. In this way they could by fol- 
lowed out into space for millions of miles until they 
finally faded from view. 

Numerous stars which passed over the opening 


after this were used to adjust the finder’s circles and 


other parts of the instrument. A short calculation 
showed that the planet Saturn was due in a place op- 
posite the site at half an hour after midnight, and 
Captain Floyd, Mr. Swazy, Mr. Clark, and myself, 
with a few workmen and one of the ladies, whose 
astronomical enthusiasm rose superior to the attrac- 
tions of sleep, remained to see how it would appear 
in the field of view of the great telescope. At the 
computed time Saturn reached the edge of the open- 
ing and Ambrose Swazy, who, in spite of mathe- 
matics, had been watching for half an hour at the 
eyepiece, was rewarded for his patience by the first 
peep at the great planet. There was not one scient- 
ist or mechanic of the group of men gathered around 
the telescope who did not utter exclamations of won- 
der as the flood of light from the glorious object in 
the instrument entered his eye. It was beyond doubt 
the greatest telescopic spectral ever beheld by man. 
The great planet with the wonderful rings, its belts, 
and its satellites, shone with a splendor and distinct- 
ness of detail never before equalled. 

The chief characteristics of Saturn in the great 
glass as compared to its appearance in a smaller in- 
strument was the sharp outline of the planet’s edges 
and the shadow projected on them, the number of 
strict paralysisms of the belts of the body of the 
planet, and a certain minute structure of the rings, 
which will be a revelation to astronomers. The 
change in the weather to-day indicates that the mam- 
moth telescope will soon be in complete working 
order, when important results may be expected. 





ENGLISH IDOLATRY OF PHYSICAL POWER. 
THE reception given Sullivan in England is another 
illustration of the immense popularity of “sport” of 
every description in that country, and especially of 
everything of an amusing or entertaining kind that 
comes from America. The reception given to “ Buf- 
falo Bill” would hardly have been possible any where 
else. Sullivan’s will probably not equal it, because 
he looks rather too much of a brute to be takeu up 
by the ladies; but if he enjoys the hospitality of the 
Prince of Wales, as he is said to have done, or be 
about to do, there is no knowing what may happen. 
Fordham, the jockey, who recently died, had almost 
as fine a funeral as Fred Archer, the other jockey, 
who died a year ago, and was in as comfortable cir- 
cumstances. Both of them had as much space given 
to their mourning in the newspapers and public gos- 
sip, as any statesman, except perhaps Gladstone or 
Bright, would have. This tendency to the worship 
of the physical, or carnal, if any one likes the term 
better, is a very curious sign of the times. A recent 
writer in the Saturday Review treated it as a distinct 
indication of moral decay, and it certainly would be 
if other tendencies of a very different kind were not 
also very marked. The sneers often heaped upon 
moral reforms by people to whom Buffalo Bill and 
Sullivan are honored guests, is, however, a very curious 
phenomenon.—New York Nation. 
IF ONE MUST WEEP 
Two meet life’s lonely path along— 
Two part, and meet again no more, 
Yet, ere they vanish ’mid the throng, 
Perchance one heart may never more 
Regain the peace it knew before; 
If one must weep and one forget 
’Twere better far they had not met. 


The fleeting hour so quickly fled 

One never will recall again, 
But one shall mourn the moment sped 

And peace of heart no more regain ; 

While one will never feel a pain. 
Since one must weep and one forget 
’Twere better far they had not met. 

W. E. Hunt. 


Str Henry James SumNeER Marne, the eminent Eng- 
lish writer on legal topics, died at Cannes, France, on 
Saturday, February 4, aged 66. He was graduated at 
Cambridge and was afterward a professor of civil law 
in the university. From 1862 to 1869 he resided in 
India as law member of the supreme government, an 
office which he filled with great honor. On return- 
ing to England he became professor of jurisprudence 
at Oxford, and the next year became a member of 
the council of the Secretary of State for India and 
was knighted. His published works are chiefly de- 
voted to the origin and development of institutions, 
the condition of primitive society, and the growth of 
law and legal conceptions, subjects upon which he 
was the highest authority. Among these are “An- 
cient Law” (1861), “ Village Communities” (1871), 
“ Early History of Institutions” (1875), and “ Modern 
Theories of Succession to Property” (1878). 
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ASTRONOMY IN THE COUNTRY. 

To counte rbalance the discomforts of winter observa- 
tions of the stars, the observer finds that the softer 
skies of summer have no such marvellous brilliants 
to dazzle his eyes as those that illumine the hyemal 
heavens. To comprehend the real glories of the 
celestial sphere in the depth of winter, one should 
spend a few clear nights in the rural districts of New 
York or New England, when the hills, clad with 
sparkling blankets of crusted snow, reflect the glitter 
of the living sky. In the pure frosty air the stars 
seem splintered and multiplied indefinitely, and the 
brighter ones shine with a splendor of light and color 
unknown to the denizen of the smoky city, whose 
eyes are dulled and blinded by the glare of street 
lights. There one may detect the delicate shade of 
green that lurks in the imperial blaze of Sirius, the 
beautiful rose-red light of Aldebaran, the rich orange 
hue of Betelgeuse, the blue-white radiance of Rigel, 
and the pearly lustre of Capella. If you have never 
seen the starry heavens except as they appear from 
city streets and squares, then, I had almost said, you 
have never seen them at all, and especially in the 
winter is this true. I wish I could describe to you 
the impression that they can make upon the opening 
mind of a country boy, who, knowing as yet nothing 
of the little great world around him, stands in the 
yawning silence of night and beholds the illimitably 
great world above him, looking deeper than thought 
can go into the shining vistas of the universe, and 
overwhelmed with the wonder of those marshalled 
suns.— Popular Science Monthly. 


Wuatever is done for a child as a child must be 
done while heisachild. Axiomatic as this truth is, 
it is not practically held as a truth by parents, teach- 
ers, or preachers, generally. Those who are respon- 
sible for the training of children are inclined to feel 
that the most important period of a child’s life isa 
little later on than now. Yet the time of times for 
the improving of a child’s mind, and for the shaping 
of a child’s character, is the present hour. He who 
fails to realize this is so far unfitted to have the cus- 
tody of children.—S. S. Times. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

—The Supreme Court of Wisconsin rules that the law 
which permits women to vote “‘ at all elections pertaining 
to school matters ” does not permit them to vote for mayor, 
although in Wisconsin cities the mayor appoints the school 
boards, and the election of the mayor thus determines the 


character of the schools. The Circuit Court had decided 
the case in favor of the women. By the Supreme Court 
this decision is reversed. 

—John G. Whittier has written a verse to be placed on 
the John Milton memorial window in the church of St. 
Margaret, Westminster, (London), which is paid for by 
George W. Childs, of this city. The verse is as follows: 

“The New World honors him whose lofty plea 

For England’s freedom made her own more sure ; 
Whose song, immortal as its theme, shall be 
Their common freehold while both worlds endure.” 

—Of the twelve men, including William Lloyd Garri- 
son, who met in Boston on January 6th, fifty-six years ago, 
and signed the Constitution of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
only one, Oliver Johnson, now survives. 
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—During last month, the Baltimore American says, 
“there have been enough cases of heroism in this country 
to make a hundred thrilling romances. They show with 
gratifying emphasis that the element of courage is still a 
large part of the American character, and prove that such 
deeds do not necessitate great circumstances to make peo- 
ple brave.” 

—The Merced Canal, thought to be the largest irriga- 
tion work ever constructed in this country, representing an 
expenditure of five years of time and $1,500.000 of money, 
was recently opened. It is expected to irrigate about one 
quarter of the county of Merced, Cal., which lies in the 
heart of the San Joaquim Valley. 

~The British are rapidly pushing their India railway 
system in Afghanistan. Bostan, a point twenty-five miles 
beyond Quetta, to which a railway is open for traffic, has 
become an emporium of Candahar. In a single week re- 
cently 500 tons of dried fruits, wool, and merchandise were 
brought there for carriage to India. 

—* Portable sunlight” is the name given to a new illu- 
minant, of which a public test has been made in Glasgow 
by the patentees. It is obtained by the evaporation of cre- 
osote, tar, or other hydrocarbon oils, and it produces an in- 
tense white flame up to 3,000 candle power, at a cost of 
about two cents per hour per 1,000 candles. 

—Sharpfshocks of earthquake have been felt in different 
parts of England and Scotland. A cablegram from London 
dated Second month 2d, says: Reports from Birmingham, 
Coventry, and Edgbaston, a suburb of Birmingham, show 
that disturbances occurred in those places. In Scocland the 
shocks were especially marked at Dingwall, County Ross, 
and at Inverness. The eartnquake was felt with severity 
at places on a line stretching from Fort William in the west, 
to Nairn in the east. The shock was also felt in other parts 
of the Highlands. 

—The Jubilee Memorial to the Queen in favor of stop- 
ping the sale of liquor on Sunday has only recently been 
handed in. It was signed by 1,132,608 women, and is said 
to be the largest ever presented. Among the ladies who 
waited on the Home Secretary with it, were John Bright's 
sister, Mrs. Bright Lucas, President of the British Women’s 
Temperance Association, and Mrs. Temple, the wife of the 
Bishop of London. They mentioned the significant fact 
that in one small town where there were forty-two liquor 
sellers, the wives of all but four had signed the memorial. 
— Exchange. 

—In experiments during the past year, celluloid has 
proven an excellent sheathing for ships, in place of copper, 
over which it has some advantages. Another new applica- 
tion of a valuable material is the use of the lately cheap- 
ened aluminum for dental plates, which is better than rub- 
ber, and cheaper and stronger than gold. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

WE regret to annouce the sudden death of the eminent 
Ame rican conchologist, George W. Tryon, Jr., of Philadel- 
phia, which occurred after a brief but seemingly not dan- 
gerous illness, on the afternoon of the 5th inst. He is 
best known by his great work, the “ Manual of Concholo- 
gy,” which has been in process of publication for several 
years, and is about two-thirds finished. His loss is not 
only a great blow to conchological science the world over, 
but also a severe one to many who were privileged to 
know him in his daily walks, and to the Academy of Na- 
tural Science of this city of which he has long been one 
of the most active and influential members. He was con- 
versant with the principles and testimonies of the Society 


of Friends, and during the ministry of George Truman he 
attended Race street Meeting. 


THE coal miners’ strike in the Pennsylvania anthracite 
regions continues, and there have been some collisions be- 
tween the officers of the law and strikers. At Shenandoah, 
in Schuylkill county, there was a serious riot, on the 4th 
inst. In the Wyoming and Lackawanna regions, where 
the men have been steadily at work, they have now made 
a demand for an increase of 15 per cent in wages. 


THE steamship Colen, at New York from Panama, re- 
ports that with the advent of the dry season work has 
been generally resumed on the canal, and there is a great 
activity on most of the sections. At the important station 
of Culebra preparations are making for uninterrupted 
work day and night. The electric light has been intro- 
duced there for this purpose. Other important arrange- 
ments have been made at many other points. 


PRINCE BISMARCK made a very important speech in the 
German Reichstag, (Parliament), on the 6th instant, re- 
viewing the situation of Europe, and especially referring 
to the treaty of alliance between Germany and Austria, 
which has recently been made public. His speech is re- 
garded as pacific, and calculated to help maintain peace, but 
this is uncertain. ° 


THE case of the Crown Prince of Germany continues 
baffling and serious. A dispatch from San Remo, (Italy), 
where he is, says: Dr. Mackenzie proposes to return to 
London, and report here again in a fortnight. There is no 
immediate necessity for tracheotomy in the Crown Prince’s 
case, but it is feared it will be indispensable in the near 
future. 


LonpDoN, Feb.7.—Advices from Shanghai say that nearly 
2,000,000 persons are utterly destitute through the Hoang- 
Ho floods. 


THE Regents of the University of California have elected 
Horace F. Davis, of San Frrncisco, its president. 


DuRING last month there were 377 fires in New York 
city, the largest monthly record in the history of the Fire 
Department. 


On account of the alleged misuse of its funds by the 
President and Vice-President, the Metropolitan National 
Bank of Cincinnati has suspended and will be wound up- 


NOTICES. 


*,* The Committee of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia have arranged for a social gathering in the 
Parlor and Library Room at Race street, on Seventh-day 
evening, 11th inst., at 7 o’clock, to which the members are 
invited. Also such Friends who have not yet transferred 
their certificates, and others who are not members but at- 
tend the meetings at Race street, West Philadelphia, or 
Girard Avenue are solicited to be in attendance. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Second month will occur as 
follows: 
1l. Miami, Waynesville, O. 
11. Salem, Salem, O. 
11. Pelham Half-Yearly Meeting, Pelham, Ont. 
15. Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. 
16. Shrewsbury and Rahway, Plainfield, N. J. 
18. Short Creek, near Mt. Pleasant, O. 
Centre, Bald Eagle, Pa. 
Duanesburg, Albany, N. Y. 
Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 
Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa. 
Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill. 
Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 
Canada Half-Yearly Meeting Pickering, Ont. 
Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Southern, Camden, Del. 
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Rachel W. Day, and Annie W. Phillips, West Chester, Pa., 
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Corks, Flushing, N. Y.,1 bbl.; Friendly Society, Phila., 1 
bbl. ; Mary T. Gawthrop, Phila., 1 bbl. ; North A. St., F. D. 
S., Richmond, Ind.,1 bbl.; Maple Grove, M. M., Lincon- 
ville, Ind., 1 box and 1 bbl.; Sarah J. Ash, Phila., 3 bbls. ; 
M. C. De Cou, Moorestown, N. J., 1 bbl.; Elizabeth L. Engle, 
N. J.,2 bbls.; Sarah Asborne, N. J., 1 bbl. ; Friends’ Relief 
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Atkinson, Pa., 1 bbl.; Abby R. Paul, N. J., 2 bbls. : Susan 
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Anna Biddle, Phila., 24 bbls.; Through Amos Hillborn & 
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We are very grateful for so many boxes and barrels of 
ready-made clothing, etc. We look over and mark a price 
on all articles, except those put in the give-way barrel, and 
two girls keep the little store in order and do the selling 
between school hours. All ribbons, featbers,and trimmings 
tied up in 5 cent and 10 cent bundles, are readily sold to 
trim some of the hats that come. We can use everything, 
and often need just what is left out. Narrow strips of car- 
pet, to cover blocks for chalk erasers, old scissors ; and even 
soiled ruffling does to dress dolls. Unless there is some 
mark inside, we cannot tell where it is from, and some are 
thus left unacknowledged. 

MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and | 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
RoyaL BaKING PowpER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


QUEEN &C0.924 


CHESTNUT ST 


Rranch 
403 Crestaut St. 


WALL PAPER 
AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 


Elegant New 3 and 4 Metal Gold Paper 2c. 
Felt or Cartridge Paper (in all new colors), 2c. 
Beautiful Embossed Grica Papers, ec. 
White Blank as low as Se. 


#@- Samples sent free to the country. Estimates made for 


Hanging. 
A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 


1206 MARKET ST., PHILA, 


*,* Religious Services will be held at the Friends’ 
Home for children, 4011 Aspen St., West Philadelphia, next 
First-day, (Second month 12th), at 3 p. m. 

Samuel 8. Ash, and Samuel Swain, of Bristol, are ex- 
pected to be present. All are invited. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 


*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded to renew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
help to avoid mistakes. 


[Fates AND SCHUYLKILL COAL, 

BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
Aquiia J. LINvILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 

EWLIN & OLIVER, 
GOLD CHAIN MANUFACTURERS. 


OLD GOLD CHAINS MADE LIKE NEw. 
ALL KINDS oF JEWELRY REPAIRED. 


OLD GOLD BouGHr. 


107 S. EIGHTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1888 ‘*. 
NOW READY. 


A handsome lithographed card bearing a tablet, giving a care- 
fully selected quotation from Friends’ writings for each day of 
the year. Price, 0 cents. By mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Containing an account of the times and places of holdin 
the meetings of Friends on the continent of America. Price, 1 
cents each. $1.00 per dozen. 


FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Price, 10 cents each. $1.00 per dozen. 
FOR SALE BY . 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


Ss. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charae- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. §@" When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper.-“@a 








WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3% in- 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. | 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, | 
100,000 Peach Trees, | 
Strawberries, Grapes, | 
Blackberries, etc., ete. | 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. d. | 
| 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


MoneEY TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND | 


GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


. § No. 717 Walnut Street, | 
OFFICES: { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


QUEEN & C0. 924 Cuestnurst 
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Branch, 
403 Chestnut St. 
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Memoranda for those who will aid in Sending 
in Subscriptions. 


1. Rates for the Year 1888. 


Single subscriptions, $2.50 per year. 
8 copies, $2.25 each, a year. 
15 copies, $2.00 each, a year. 
Aw Note the change in last item from previous years. 


2. “No Agents.” ‘ 


We recognize no one as our “‘ Agent’’ with thesingle exception 
of Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race Sts., Philadel- | 
phia. Those Friends whoget up Clubs for the paper must | 
be regarded as the agents of those subscribing through 
them. When money reaches our hands we receipt foritour- | 
selves, and no one, (except F. B. A., as above), is author- 
ized to receipt for us. 


3. Concerning Clubs. 


a. It is, of course, our desire to get new subscribers, and re- 
tain old ones. Unless Clubs help to do one or both of these | 
things, they do not aid the paper. We therefore hope to | 
have in them (in the $2.00 Clubs, especially) some new ones. 
This is difficult, of course, in some localities, and in such 
we will not exact, though we desire it. 


b. Names and money, for clubs, should be sent to usin one, | 
two, or at most three, instalments. We can wait till the per- | 
son getting up the club is ready with the money, but we | 
cannot accept single names and money, (unless for new | 
subscribers), at intervals through the year,on Club ac- | 
count. . 


4. Subscribers’ Names. 


When sending clubs, please carefully designate all ‘‘new”’ 
names; and in renewals, please use the same name as | 
the paper has been coming to ;—if for any reason the | 
name is changed, please call our attention to this fact. 





5. Discontinuances. 


We do not discontinue a paper, (unless for continued delin- 
quency in payment), without the order of the subscriber. 
Persons wishing to “ stop ’’ must so notify us. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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GAMITAL SUBSCRIBED, ... . . °... 

PAID IN (CASH), eek fara beets ioe oe 
DEBENTURES 

Bearin, 


g 6 per cent., running ten years, and based exclusively 
upon Western Farm Mortgages, and held in trust by the Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Company of New York for the benefit of the 
bondholders. Their safety, time to run, and rate of interest 
make them the most desirable investment now offered. Also 


GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 


OFFICES: 


NEW YORK, 208 Broadway. | PHILA.,S.E.cor4th &C . 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street. LONDON, ENGLAND. news 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 








MY SELECTION OF PATTERNS 
~ / * 
FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHS, LiG- 


NUM AND LiNOLEUM WINDOW SHAD&Es, Mats, Ru@s, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICEs. 


BIGELOW BRUSSELS. +x 
LOWELL BRUssEry 4 BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 N. Seconp STREET, PHILA. 


LOWELL INGRAINS. 








vou, WM. HEACOCK, ee 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 





For 1888 is better than ever, should be in the hands 


of every person contemplatin buying 
PLANTS ~ BULBS, :; SEEDS, 


8 tains 
thousands of Illustrations, and nearly 150 pages, telling 
get it. and naming lowest prices 


~~ to buy, and where to 
or honest goods, Price of GUIDE only 10 i - 
ing a Certificate good for 10 cents worth of Seeds. — 
JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, 
Rochester, N. Y, 





-F. CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIEs’ 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 


‘ 
it 
Me 
$e 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. ‘Bend for Samples, No (how. 


NO. 908 ARCH STREET, [)| XQN pPuicavevrura, PENNA, 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DestRaBLE Forms of Lirk and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PurELy Mutua; has Assets of nearly TEN MILiions and a SuRPLUs of about Two MILL- 
ions. g@F ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. “ea 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres, HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. BENEY C. BROWN. 


INCORPORATED 1836, CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guarcian, Trustee, Committee, 
TH E Gl RARD or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO, — rresident, erFINGHAM B. MORRIS. 


Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 


Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. Solicitor, GEorGE TUCKER BISPHAM. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


MORTGAGE Principal and Interest GUARANTEED. Best of Reference furnished. Dur 
8S 


ing the past five years we have furnished these 6} and 7 per cent. Ist Mortgage” 
on Western farms to many investors in Penn., N. J., Del., N. Y.,and Md. Ask those who hold them how they 
like them. Company Incorporated 1885. Send for bulletin describing Loans now on hand for sale. 


6% cess, DES MOINES LOAN & TRUST COMPANY. 7 cts: 
703 WALNUT ST., Philadelphia F 38 PARK ROW, New York. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, Mang’ r. Ricu. E. CARPENTER, Mang’r. 
Our Loans can also be obtained of 
Wm. W. Stokes, Cashier Nat. Bank, Moorestown, N.J.| J. A tus McCaulley, Att'y, Wil., Del. | Howard C. Levis, Att’y, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Nathan Haines, Cashier Nat. Bank, Burlington, N. J. | Wm. T. Barber, Att'y, West Chest er, Pa. | Josiah Wistar, Salem, N.J. 
Reliable Correspondents desired ina few other localities. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 


144 8. Fuente oper! PER ADELPHI. 
CAPITAL PAID UP, . 

SURPLUS, . 

RESERVE LIABILITY, 


’ ’ 
PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILA. STOCKHOLDERS: 


WILLIAM HACKER, 8. ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN. 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, JAMES SLEICHER, RICHARD W. CLAY, WILLIAM P. BEMENT. 


GUARANTEED TEN YEAR SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS AND GUARANTEED MORTGAGES. 
CALL OR SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. 


Friends’ Printing House 8, W Cor, Sixth and Arch Streets Philadelphia, 





